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Articie I. 


THE PRODUCTION OF HAPPINESS THE OBJECT OF GOD, IN 
CREATING AND UPHOLDING THE WORLD. 


Ir has frequently been remarked by philosophers, that a 
man’s conceptions of the character of God’ are commonly 
shaped and tinged by the peculiarities of his own. It is, how- 
ever, equally true, that a man’s character will, to a very con- 
siderable extent, derive its form and coloring from the views 
which he is accustomed to take of the divine character. He 
who looks upon God as an arbitrary Being, governed, in the 
exercise of his power, by no laws, and making use of either the 
happiness or the misery of his creatures, as may best accom- 
plish his purposes, will be likely to become, at length, himself, 
indifferent to what he believes the greatest and best of Beings 
to regard so lightly. Or he who beholds in him the moral 
governor of the world, guided in all his actions by the princi- 
ples of right, and dispensing to his subjects the rewards of en- 
joyment or suffering, according to the demands of justice, will 
naturally endeavor to cultivate in himself the corresponding 
virtues. While he who looks up to the divine Being as the 
great father of the universe, dealing out, with a liberal hand, 
the bounties of his goodness to the children of his power, and 
taking pleasure in the happiness of all his sensitive creatures, 
will necessarily be impressed with the duty of cherishing within 
his own bosom a similar spirit of benevolence. And, univer- 
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sally, whatever be the views which a man takes of the divine 
character, and of the objects designed to be accomplished in 
the world around him, they will be found gradually moulding 
his opinions, giving direction to bis thoughts, and imparting a 
tinge to his spirit, till they at length have become incorporated 
with the very elements of his moral being. 

It is with this fact in view, that we have ventured, though 
perhaps rashly, to approach the subject proposed to be con- 
sidered in the present article. We are fully aware, that the 
subject is one of great difficulty, and enter upon it with no little 
distrust of our ability to do it justice. ‘The hope of calling at- 
tention to some facts, that have been generally overlooked in 
its investigation, must be our apology for attempting its dis- 
cussion in these pages. 

The question which we propose to consider, it will be perceiv- 
ed, is one of final cause. We do not ask why the divine Being 
has called into existence the present order of things; that is a 
question of motive, and can be solved only by inference, either 
from the analogies of human motive, or from the revelations of 
the Bible ; we simply ask, what is the object which he designs 
to accomplish by all this variety of being around us, 

It will further‘be perceived, that in conducting this inquiry, 
we must proceed upon the same principles as in any other 
question of final cause. We must examine the tendencies of 
the system, and observe its results. And if, when we find 
these to coincide, we conclude, with entire certainty, that the 
result is the thing intended to be accomplished. ‘Thus, to take 
an illustration, if, on examining the structure of the eye, we find 
all the parts so arranged as to fit it for seeing, and if seeing is 
the actual result, we feel a most perfect assurance, that seeing 
was the object for which it was made. We can no more doubt 
it, than we can doubt the existence of design in the organ alto- 
gether. As, however, a regular process of investigation would 
be likely to become tedious to the reader, we have deemed it 
best to depart from the strictly philosophical method, and to 
throw the results of such an inquiry into the two following 
propositions, which we shall attempt to illustrate and establish. 

First. All nature, from man down to the insensible vege- 
table, is filled up with the varied forms of animated being. 

Secondly. ‘Throughout the whole range of the animated 
creation, all the provisions are for happiness, and happiness is 
their actual result. 
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The last of these propositions, it will be perceived, is alone 
sufficient to cover, logically, the ground which we have as- 
sumed. As, however, the first has a direct bearing upon our 
subject, and, taken in connection with the second, is more par- 
ticularly calculated to impress the imagination with the exhaust- 
less and all-pervading beneficence of the Creator, we have 
thought proper to introduce it. 

In looking over the animal world, that which first meets our 
attention is the astonishing diversities of its forms. The fact 
has been observed in all ages, and has at all times called forth 
the unceasing admiration of the philosopher. The reason of 
this great diversity, or, in other words, the end which it is in- 
tended to accomplish, has not been so generally understood. 
Some have supposed it designed simply to make known to man 
the wisdom and power of the Creator, and thus to awaken in 
him feelings of reverence and adoration. Others regard these 
various forms of animated nature as together constituting one 
harmonious system, in which all the parts are adapted to each 
other, and accomplish their object by giving symmetry and 
beauty to the whole. While there are others still, who look 
upon them as the several links of a vast chain of being, bound 
together by mutual dependences, so that 


“ Whatever link you strike, 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike.” 


A little reflection, however, will convince us, that no one of 
these views contains a true solution of the problem. ‘The two 
first mentioned mistake for the object designed to be accom- 
plished what is merely aa individual result ; while the last sup- 
poses a system of dependences, of whose existence there is no 
satisfactory proof. The real design of this great diversity of 
structure, as it appears to us, is the multiplication of animal ex- 
istence. If the forms of animal being had been less numerous, 
the earth must have been the abode of a proportionably dimin- 
ished population, or if they had all been reduced to a single 
one, a mere fraction only of its present amount of inhabitants 
could have been provided with the means of subsistence. 

If, for instance, we suppose the existence of such animals 
only as are fitted for respiration by lungs, the ocean is at once 
deprived of its inhabitants, and the whole insect world blotted 
out of existence. Or, if an organization adapted to breathing 


by gills be the only type, which we suppose to be retained, 
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man, and all the terrestrial animals, in turn, pass off the stage 
of being. And thus, throughout the whole range of creation, 
whatever form of animal life we suppose to be annihilated, we 
strike from existence a whole race of sensitive beings, while at 
the same time we do not at all enlarge the accommodations, 
or multiply the numbers, of those which remain. 

The great design of the Creator, therefore, in constituting 
such a diversity of animated beings was, to furnish every part 
of our globe with inhabitants adapted in their organization to 
all the varieties of climate, food and condition, and thus to ex- 
haust (if we may so speak) its capabilities for the production 
and support of animal life. Nor has the design failed of its ob- 
ject. With what wonderful provision every living being is 
adapted to the circumstances under which it is placed, and how 
perfectly the whole earth is filled up with such beings, a brief 
survey of the animal kingdom will be sufficient to show us. 

In illustrating this part of our subject, we shall make use of 
the rapid sketch which Dr. Prout, in his number of the Bridge- 
water Treatises, has given of the distribution of animals over 
the different parts of our globe. Although the facts which he 
introduces are considered by the author in a relation some- 
what different from that in which we propose to look at them, 
still their bearing upon our present subject will be sufficiently 
obvious. If we direct our attention to the diversities of climate, 
as connected with the conditions of organized life, we find, that 
each zone of the earth is provided with its peculiar and appro- 
priate inhabitants. 

“In tropical climates,’ owing to the prevalence of heat and 
moisture, “ the qualities of animals, as well as those of vege- 
tables, are developed to the utmost ; whence arises that harmo- 
nious adaptation of all the works of nature, conspicuous, indeed, 
in all climates, but in tropical climates more especially. For, 
where else than amidst the profuse exuberance of the vegetation 
within the tropics, could the elephant, the rhinoceros, the gi- 
raffe, and other large quadrupeds, find subsistence? Where 
else could we expect to see such birds as the ostrich and the 
cassowary ; such reptiles as the crocodile ; such serpents as the 
boa? ‘To what other part of the world could the magnificent 
butterflies, the enormous beetles and spiders be so appropriate ? 
Even among the marine animals of tropical climates, some dis- 
play the same wonderful enlargement of size. ‘Thus, certain 
species of the crab and lobster, and various shell-fish, often at- 
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tain an enormous magnitude. Nor is there a development of size 
only, but of every other property in an equal degree. Countries 
within the tropics exhibit the most beautiful forms, the most 
splendid colors in nature. There, in short, is the most astonish- 
ing display of all things which seem to be entirely ornamental : 
as, for example, the singular plumage of the birds of paradise,— 
the gaudy liveries of many of the parrot tribe,—the extraordi- 
nary and diversified forms and colors of many insects and shells. 

“ As we advance from the equator into the temperate climates, 
the size of animals in general, like that of vegetables, becomes 
gradually smaller. Like the vegetables, too, the animals of 
temperate climates are more gregarious than within the tropics. 
Hence, number, as among vegetables, compensates in some de- 
gree for diminished magnitude. ‘The two kingdoms of nature, 
therefore, are beautifully analogous ; for the gregarious grasses, 
which, as we have before observed, form so marked a feature 
in the vegetation of temperate climates, constitute in one shape 
or other the principal food of the gregarious tribes of animals. 
Thus the whole cattle tribe,—the ox, the sheep, the goat ; the 
different varieties of deer; the rabbit and hare; also the horse 
and the ass,—with a multitude of other well-known animals, of 
a similar character,—are natives, chiefly, of temperate zones, 
and obtain their nourishment almost entirely from the grasses. 
Among birds, the numerous species of the gallinaceous or fowl 
tribe may be said to derive their food from the same source. 
Therefore, as regards the existence of animals, the gramineous 
tribe of plants is more important, perhaps, than any other; and 
could not be annihilated, without the destruction of the present 
order of living beings. 

“¢ As we advance towards the poles, the animals of temperate 
climates are observed gradually to decline in number. The 
vegetable feeders become reduced to a few hardy species ; and, 
at length, in the remote north and south, scarcely any vegetable 
feeders remain. So far as shrubby plants continue to grow in 
these inhospitable regions, individuals of the squarrel tribe find 
subsistence on their seeds and roots. But the most remarkable 
herbivorous animal is the reindeer, whose principal food is 
afforded by nature, in a species of moss peculiar to very cold 
climates. Those that exist beyond are either carnivorous or 
piscivorous. The arctic fox and the bear are familiar instances, 
as terminating the zoological series, viewed in connection with 
the influence of climate. 
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“‘ Among the more remarkable habits of animals, may be no- 
ticed the migratory propensities of certain species. ‘The migra- 
tion of land animals is, of course, always much limited, and may 
be entirely prevented by natural obstacles,—the asperities of the 
earth’s surface,—sands,—deep rivers,—or other large accumu- 
lations of water. But many birds, and even insects, possessing 
powerful locomotion, and whose course is through the air, may 
literally be said to follow the sun in their migratory progress. 
It is hardly necessary to state, as examples, the birds of passage, 
so well known, as the swallow and. the cuckoo. ‘These birds, 
during the summer months, visit our northern climate, and feed 
on insects, whose multiplication would otherwise be boundless. 
Having fulfilled their office bere, on the declination of the sun, 
they again retire to the south, and are succeeded by different 
birds from countries still farther north. Such are the woodcock 
and others, which escape to our shores from the rigorous cold 
of a polar winter. Nor is migration confined to the higher 
classes of animals. ‘The wonderful powers of flight possessed 
by many insects, enable them to travel over an immense extent 
of country. ‘The locust and the ant tribe are familiar examples. 
These insects occasionally migrate in countless swarms from 
the lands to which they are indigenous, and lay waste others far 
remote. 

« Equally remarkable is that habit of animals called hyberna- 
tion. Like the plants of temperate climates, some animals 
have the faculty of passing the colder season of the year in a 
state of sleep. The hedge-hog and the dormouse may be men- 
tioned as examples of quadrupeds possessing this faculty. Ad- 
ditional instances might be given in all the classes of animals. 
Nearly allied to hybernation, is that remarkable instinct, which 
guides many of the inferior animals to deposit their eggs in the 
earth, or in some other place of safety; that they may be 
preserved during the season of diminished temperature. ‘This 
instinct is particularly observable in insects whose lives are 
ephemeral, or are, at the utmost, prolonged for a summer. 

“The object of the Creator, in having formed animals endowed 
with the instincts and the powers of migration and hybernation, 
is sufficiently obvious. Were it not for this provision, the 
means of subsistence, which, in cold climates, are produced in 
great abundance during the summer months, but which entirely 
disappear on the approach of winter, would be wholly wasted 
and lost. The migratory and hybernating animals may, there- 
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fore, be considered as so many forms of sensitive being, which 
by their peculiar habit and constitution, are precisely adapted 
to fill up the otherwise unoccupied capabilities of our earth, 
and thus serve to swell the vast amount of animal existence, 
for which it furnishes the materials of support. 

“There is yet another circumstance, that remains to be no- 
ticed, as connected with the adaptation of animals to the cli- 
mates in which they live; namely, the clothing, or covering, 
with which they have been supplied by nature. Every one is 
acquainted with the general fact, that wool, fur, eider-down, 
and similar articles, are obtained, for the most part, not from 
the copious source of every superfluous production, the coun- 
tries within the tropics, but from the cold and comparatively 
unprolific regions of the. temperate and of the frozen zones, 
where they have constituted the appropriate vesture of different 
animals. Perhaps, in the whole range of creation, there is not 
any thing more calculated to excite our admiration. How- 
ever we may view these means of guarding animals from being 
injured by the cold, whether as a part of that conservative fac- 
ulty with which animals have been ‘endowed, and by which 
their existence is maintained ; or as an anmediets act of Provi- 
dence ; still, the adaptations are so striking and obvious, as to 
render it impossible to doubt for a moment, that they have all 
been contrived for the purpose which is accomplished ; and that 
they are the results of foreknowledge and of design.” 

If we turn our attention to the diversity of organized beings, 
as connected with the physical conditions under which they 
are designed to exist, independently of climate, we perceive 
the same system of adaptations. Some animals are fitted by 
their structure, instincts and organization, for living upon land ; 
others, for inhabiting the water. Of those species, which are 
designed for the land, ‘“‘some,” says Mr. Kirby, in another of 
the Bridgewater Treatises, “ inhabit the loftiest mountains ; here 
the eagle builds its aéries, and the condor deposites its eggs on 
the bare rock ; and here the chamois often laughs at the efforts 
of the hunter, astonishing him by the ease with which it scours 
over the rocks, or with which it ascends or descends the most 
inaccessible precipices.” 

“The majority, however, of animals do not ascend such 
heights, but seek their subsistence in the plains and less eleva- 
ted regions ; yet here a considerable difference obtains, accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil and country. The vast sandy 
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deserts of Africa and Asia, the steppes of Tartary, the Ilanos 
and pampas of South America, have their peculiar population ; 
in the former, the camel, and his master the Arab, whose great 
wealth he constitutes, are indigenous ; in the Jatter, the horse, 
and the Tartar who rides and eats him ; or the Hispano-Ameri- 
can, and the herds of horses and oxen, returned to their wild 
and primitive type, who snares them with his lasso, and re- 
duces them again to the yoke of man.” 

“But not only is the surface of the earth thickly peopled 
with animals, but many, even quadrupeds and reptiles, as well 
as insects and worms, are subterranean, and seek for conceal- 
ment in dens, caves and caverns, or make for themselves 
burrows and tortuous paths, at various depths under the soil, or 
seek for safety and shelter, by lurking under stones or clods, 
and all the dark places of the earth.” 

“ But no part of this terraqueous globe is more peopled, and 
with a greater variety and diversity of beautiful, or strange, or 
monstrous forms, than the waters, from the infinite ocean to the 
most insignificant pool or puddle. Every part and portion of 
the supposed element of water, nay, almost every drop of that 
fluid, teems with life. ‘Thousands of aquatic species are known, 
but myriads of myriads never have been seen and never will be 
seen by the eye of man.” 

‘“‘ Amongst those that inhabit fluids, none are more wonder- 
ful than those that are termed infusories; because they are 
usually found in infusions of various substances, &c. When dry, 
these animals lose all signs of life, but, upon immersion, even 
after the lapse of years, they immediately awake from their 
torpor, and begin to move briskly about. Even the air, accord- 
ing to Spallanzani, seems to contain the germs or eggs of 
these infinitesimals of creation, so that we swallow them when 
we breathe, as well as when we drink.” 

“With respect to animals more entirely aquatic, some inhabit, 
as the majority of sea-fishes and animals, salt waters only, some 
salt at one time, and fresh at another, as the species of the sal- 
mon genus, the sturgeon, &c.; and some frequent brackish wa- 
ters, as some flat-fish and shell-fish.” 

“'The bed of the mighty ocean is not only planted with a 
variety of herbs, which afford pasture to many of its animal in- 
habitants, but it has other productions, which represent a forest 
of trees and shrubs, and are, strictly speaking, the first mem- 
bers of the zoological world, connecting it with the vegetable ; 
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these are denominated zoophytes, or animal plants, and polypes 
(poypus)- This last name has been adopted from Aristotle. 

ith him, however, and the ancients, it is evidently used to 
designate the argonaut and nautilus of the moderns, and also to 
include some terrestrial shells. ‘The zoophytes, however, are 
not confined to the ocean ; every rivulet and stagnant ditch or 
pool affords to some kinds, more commonly denominated poly- 
pes, and also to some sponges, their destined habitations. An 
infinite army of shell-fish, whether multivalve, bivalve, or uni- 
valve, also cover the bed of the ocean, or move in its waters, 
and some dance gaily on its surface, with expanded sails, or 
dashing oars, when tempted by fair weather.” 

“}'rom this brief view of the local distribution of animals 
and their various haunts, we see the care of divine Providence, 
that no place, however, at first sight, apparently unfit, might be. 
without its animal as well as vegetable population.” ‘The 
camel and the ostrich have been provided for the deserts of 
Africa, and even for the subterraneous lakes of Illyria the pro- 
teus has been created,—an animal so peculiar in its organization 
that naturalists, for a long time, regarded its existence as a mere 
fable. 

Another source of the great diversity of animals is, the almost 
infinite variety of productions brought forth for their subsistence. 
Besides the numerous classes of larger animals which derive 
their subsistence from the various grasses and shrubs, there is, 
to almost every herb, an appropriate inhabitant ; “some little 
being, that comes into existence, possesses its ephemeral life, 
and dies on that plant; to which, therefore, that plant consti- 
tutes the world. Nay, in general, even different parts of the 
same plant have each its separate occupants, one feeding on its 
fruit, another on its flowers, a third on its leaves, perhaps a 
fourth on its very woody core. ‘This almost infinite diversity 
and infinity of number are principally confined to the smaller 
animals or insects. As animals increase in size, the number of 
species, as well as of individuals, constantly diminishes. ‘Thus, 
while there are hundreds of species of the beetle tribe, and the 
individuals are countless, there may be considered to be only 
one elephant ; and while shrimps are in number like the sand 
on the sea-shore, the whale is as much a solitary species.” 

The insect tribe we have always regarded as one of the most 
interesting and beautiful illustrations of the economy of divine 
goodness, to be met with in the whole range of animated na- 
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ture. We never look upon these little beings without feelings 
of pleasure,—they are so numerous, they cost so little, feeding 
for the most part upon what has been either rejected by other 
animals, or else thrown off as a useless excretion by vegetables, 
and yet they are so busy, and seem to be so happy ; and when 
they have ended their transitory life, they become food to nu- 
merous species of the feathered tribe, and thus continue to pour 
their contributions into the general stream of happy existence. 
Nearly allied to the insect tribe in design, though lower in the 
scale of organized life, are the animalcule. ‘These microscopic 
beings seem to have been created for the express purpose of 
turning to account those portions of nutrient matter, which, 
having escaped the other forms of the animated creation, pass 
off in a state of aqueous solution. They are found every where, 
but abound most in the waters of tropical climates, where the 
process of decay and reproduction is going on with the greatest 
activity. Within the compass of a few yards only, there are, 
probably, under such circumstances, more of these little animals, 
than there are human beings upon the whole face of the earth. 
And yet, if we may judge from the vivacity of their motions, 
each one is in a state of constant enjoyment. 

Besides the animals which derive their subsistence from the 
vegetable world, there is a very numerous class which feed up- 
on other animals. An arrangement of this kind might, at first, 
seem to be inconsistent with that benevolent design, which, as 
we have seen, characterizes all the other provisions of the ani- 
mal kingdom. But, on examination, it will be found to be only 
a part of the same general plan, dictated equally by a regard 
for the happiness of the beings which are affected by it. If 
there had been no carnivorous animals, those which feed upon 
vegetables would have rapidly multiplied, till the earth would 
have been no longer capable of supporting them. Famine and 
disease must then have followed, and whole races have perish- 
ed in all the miseries of absolute starvation. By the introduc- 
tion of a new class of animals, depending for the materials of 
‘support upon those which had previously been created, the 
evils arising from the want of subsistence among the herbivorous 
families have been prevented, while, at the same time, the hap- 
piness of this new class has been entirely created. And with 
such care has the relative fecundity among the several species 
been adjusted, that although each is urged to the perpetuation 
of its kind, by an impulse the strongest in its nature, yet no one 
race becomes superabundant, and no one is exterminated. 
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The facts which have now been stated may be summed up 
in the following propositions, each and all of which point to the 
multiplication of animal existence as the grand object of the 
diversity which prevails in the animal world, viz.: 

First. Every region of the earth has been provided with in- 
habitants, proportioned, in their size and number, to the degree 
of its fertility, and adapted, in their constitution and clothing, to 
the nature of its climate. 

Second. Every situation on the earth’s surface, whatever 
be its physical condition, has been furnished with inhabitants, 
adapted in their structure, organization and instincts, to the 
circumstances under which they exist. 

Third. For every production of the earth there have been 
provided animals, constituted with appetites, and powers of 
assimilation, which fit them for deriving subsistence from it. 

So plainly has the Creator written upon every thing which 
he has made, his design of converting all the materials afforded 
by our earth, to the production and support of sensitive beings. 

Nor is this system of adaptation confined to the present con- 
dition of our planet. It extends back through all the periods 
of its past history. In the earlier stages of its development, 
while it was undergoing changes consistent with the existence 
and well-being of its present inhabitants, we meet with structures 
so peculiar, forms so huge and unwieldy, so disproportioned and 
misshapen in all their parts, that some naturalists have fanciful- 
ly regarded them as the first rude productions of nature, which 
she has since cast off, as unworthy of her preservation. But 
strange and even hideous as these beings appear to us, they 
were perfectly adapted to the condition of the earth at the time 
when they existed. ‘They were not failures of nature, in her 
first attempt at the production of animal life, but perfectly or- 
ganized beings, constituted with a strict regard to the circum- 
stances under which they were designed to be placed. And 
what is peculiarly interesting in this connection is, that as the 
earth, in its progress of change, gradually becomes fitter for the 
accommodation of more variously endowed inhabitants, we ob- 
serve the successive disappearance of these unsightly forms, 
accompanied by the introduction of new and more diversified 
species, until we at length arrive at the splendid and multiform 
development of organized life, which marks the present condi- 
tion of our globe. 

Such always has been, and such continues to be, the economy 
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of the divine Being, in conducting the affairs of this world. 
Having designed it merely as an instrument for the great end 
of producing happiness, he has, at every period of its existence, 
made use of all its capabilities for the accomplishment of that 
purpose. How well he has succeeded, it is not necessary to 
say. We suppose there is no one, who, on a fine summer’s 
morning, when all nature is full of life and motion, when the 
air, the earth, and the water, are each teeming with happy ex- 
istence, wiben “the insect youth are on the wing,” and when 
every tree, and plant, and shrub, is swarming with its millions 
of inhabitants, can look around him, and observe the countless 
beings which, on all sides, are every moment bursting into ex- 
istence, with appetites keen for the gratification of sense, and 
limbs nimble for the delights of motion, and then consider, over 
how wide an extent of surface just such scenes as this are trans- 
piring, without his soul swelling within him, as he thinks of the 
amount of happiness which is thus constantly spread out to the 
consciousness of the divine Being, and which is continually 
sending up to him, from every part of this wide earth, the in- 
cense of gratitude and praise. And further, when he reflects, 
that in the organization of each of these happy beings there is 
almost as great a display of contrivance, skill and power of ex- 
ecution, as in the wonderful mechanism of his own being, he 
feels how infinite is the condescension of divine beneficence, in 
comparison with the simplest and loveliest forms of human good- 
ness. And when he thinks of the lesson designed to be taught 
by so sublime an exhibition of benevolence, he is ready to re- 
spond to the sentiment of the poet,— 


“He prayeth well, who loveth well, 
Both man, and bird, and beast; 
He prayeth best, who loveth best, 

All things, both great and small: 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


To the views which we have now taken, it will probably be 
objected, in the minds of some, that the lower orders of the ani- 
mal creation were not made for themselves ; that the happiness 
which they enjoy is an incidental result, and forms no part of 
the object for which they were created ; that they are in various 
ways connected with the interests of man, and are working out 
the designs of their existence, in the influence which they exert 
upon his destiny. In reply to this objection, we would say, in 
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the first place, that in nineteen cases out of twenty, no such 
connection, as the objection supposes, can be traced. The as- 
sumption is, therefore, a mere hypothesis. In the second place, 
it is in itself exceedingly improbable ; as it supposes an almost 
infinite array of means, for the accomplishment of a comparative- 
ly trifling end. It is like believing the stars made to adorn the 
canopy of the heavens, or the agent of electricity created to put 
in motion the toys of the lecture room. In the third place, we 
know, from the revelations of geology, that myriads of genera- 
tions of many of these beings came into existence, our 
and passed away, long before man came upon the stage of being, 
and consequently could have had no connection whatever with 
his destinies. ‘The true view of the subject is, to regard the 
advantages derived by man from the lower animals as the in- 
cidental result, and as growing out of a system of things, in 
which all the parts are constituted in perfect harmony with each 
other, and each made subsidiary to the objects of the whole. 
Agreeably to this view, it will be perceived, upon reflection, 
that man, in return for the advantages which he receives, con- 
fers benefits equally great. By cultivating the soil, he increases 
its fertility, and thus renders it capable of yielding subsistence 
to a much greater number of animals. It is probable, that in 
this way, his introduction to our planet has more than doubled 
its amount of inhabitants. 

We come now to our second proposition, viz., that through- 
out the whole range of animated nature, all the provisions are 
for happiness, and that happiness is their actual result. 

In illustrating this branch of our subject, it will not be neces- 
sary to go into all the details of animal organization. In the 
structure of every living being, most of the parts are so obvious- 
ly subservient to beneficial purposes, that no one can doubt in 
regard to the object for which they were intended. The senses 
are, in all cases, evidently designed to afford pleasure to the 
animal, as well as to convey to him a knowledge of whatever is 
necessary to his preservation and well-being. ‘The limbs are 
as clearly intended to minister to his happiness, by enabling 
him to satisfy his natural wants, and by furnishing him with the 
means of pleasurable exertion. And if we look into the struc- 
ture of the body, we find, in every instance, the form, disposi- 
tion and arrangement of all the parts so exactly adapted to the 
mode of life, that no anatomist has ever dreamed of an altera- 
tion, by way of improvement. There is, however, one pro- 
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vision of the animal kingdom, of which the design is not so ob- 
viously beneficial. We allude to its susceptibility of receiving 
pain, either from the application of external objects, or from the 
derangement of its own organism. Pain is itself an evil, and it 
would, at first, seem, that if the whole animal creation had been 
so constituted as to be incapable of it, the conditions of their 
existence would have been more favorable to happiness. But, 
on examination, it will be perceived, that this, like all the other 
provisions of the animal system, was intended to accomplish, 
and actually does accomplish, a beneficial purpose. 

As there is reason to believe, that the susceptibility of which 
we are now speaking is most fully developed in man, and as ti 
is in him that we are best acquainted with it, it will be sufficient 
to consider its nature and tendencies, as manifested in our own 
species. ‘The most obvious thought that meets us, when we 
contemplate the physical relations in which we stand to the 
world about us, is, that we are surrounded on every side by 
agents which are capable of disorganizing our bodies. Heat 
may dissolve them ; cold may congeal them ; gravity, in any of 
the countless forms under which it presents itself; may crush 
them ; while chemical affinity, in ways equally numerous and 
equally certain, though more gradual in its operation, may bring 
about their destruction. To protect us against the dangers of 
a situation so exposed, the Creator has endowed the various 
parts of our bodies with a sensibility to these agents, so that in 
all cases we may be admonished of their presence, and by re- 
moving ourselves from them, avoid the injury which they would 
otherwise do us. When the infant, attracted by the flame of 
the candle, attempts to examine the beautiful object by the ap- 
plication of his fingers, the pain which he experiences compels 
him to withdraw his hand, and thus preserve it from being con- 
sumed. Or when, at a later period of his existence, while en- 
gaged in the sports of boyhood, he is exposed to a degree of 
cold which threatens his safety, the suffering which he endures 
informs him of his danger, and forces him to seek for a situation 
of a more congenial temperature ; or when, in the business of 
mature life, it becomes necessary to oppose his body and his 
limbs to the resistance of force, he is apprised, by his sensations, 
of the limits which he may not pass with impunity, and is thus 
preserved from serious or perhaps fatal injury. 

The great design of the Creator, therefore, in giving us a 
constitution by which we are susceptible of pain through the 
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instrumentality of our bodies, was, to protect them from the va- 
rious dangers to which, from the conditions of our being, they 
would necessarily be exposed. Agreeably to this design, the 
sensibility, as it manifests itself in the different parts of our 
bodies, varies both in kind and degree, according to the nature 
and severity of the evil against which it affords a protection. 
The skin is delicately alive to the impressions of heat and cold, 
and to every form of external violence. The importance of 
this endowment is strikingly illustrated in the condition of those 
persons, in whom the nerves which minister to it have become 
paralyzed. Such persons, unless constantly watched over by 
others, are liable to receive, without knowing it, severe injuries 
from any one of these causes. The parts which lie beneath 
the skin, being, for the most part, sufficiently protected by it, 
are nearly destitute of feeling ; muscles may be cut, cartilages 
burned, and bones subjected to every form of mechanical vio- 
lence, without giving any considerable degree of pain. The 
stomach may be handled, and the heart even forcibly grasped, 
without occasioning the slightest sensation to the individual. 
The lungs, on the contrary, are endowed with an exquisite sen- 
sibility to the mere contact of any foreign substance, so that 
whatever by accident finds its way into them is convulsively 
expelled. ‘The design is obvious. Were it not for this pro- 
vision, the lungs would soon become filled with foreign matter, 
and would no longer be capable of performing the office for 
which they were intended. The eye, throughout its whole 
interior, is entirely insensible to any form of injury, which can 
be inflicted upon it. It is covered, however, in front by a 
membrane possessed of so delicate a sensibility, that it is pain- 
fully affected by the presence of the smallest mote. The sur- 
face of the eye is thus guarded against scratches, and its trans- 
parency perfectly preserved. And so, generally, to whatever 
part of the body we direct our attention, we find it endowed 
with precisely that form and degree of ‘sensibility which is ne- 
cessary to protect it against the particular sort of injury to 
which it is liable. ‘There is no where gratuitous sensibility, but 
every where just that amount of it, which is required for the 
preservation of the part, and the good of the whole. The 
benevolence of the provision, therefore, can no longer be ques- 
tioned. It was necessary to the preservation of our existence. 
Without it, all the other provisions of our constitutions would 
have been unavailing, and the design of our creation would 
have proved abortive. 
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The other classes of pains, or those which are experienced in 
consequence of disease in some part of our bodies, are equally 
beneficial, and were equally intended for our good. In the first 
place, they not only make the individual acquainted with the 
existence of the disease, but also serve to indicate its nature, 
and to point out its situation, and thus direct him to the proper 
means to be employed for its cure. Were there no symptoms, 
there could be no treatment. Disease, when once commenced, 
would silently spread through the system, till, at length, the 
powers of life would be invaded, and dissolution immediately 
ensue, without any previous intimation. In the second place, 
where the danger is imminent, they force him, by that severity, 
to make use of every remedy, and to subject himself to all the 
privations which may be necessary for his recovery. In this 
respect, they have been compared to a sentinel with a drawn 
sword, compelling the patient to avoid every thing which may 
in any manner impede his cure. In the third place, they in- 
form the individual, that some organic law has been violated, 
and admonish him to beware, in future, of a similar offence. In 
that way, they guard him against a repetition of the violation, 
and preserve his system from the evils which would necessarily 
flow from it. 

The sensibility, therefore, with which the Creator has en- 
dowed us, to whatever is liable to injure our bodies, whether 
situated without them, or existing within them, was intended 
to be the means of preserving them, with all their powers and 
faculties, healthy and entire, and of thus securing the conditions 
which are most favorable to our well-being. And whoever will 
consider how constantly, during the whole of his past life, he 
has been indebted to it for the evils which he has avoided, and 
for the measure of happiness which he has obtained, will be 
convinced, that there is no provision of his constitution, by 
which he is placed under greater or more unceasing obligations 
of gratitude. 

There are some persons, we know, who regard the pains 
arising from disease as a punishment for sin, and the question 
is asked, if this be not the fact, why is man so much more lia- 
ble to it than the lower animals, The answer is, we think, 
obvious. It grows necessarily out of the generalized perfection 
of his nature. Embracing in his constitution a wider variety of 
powers, and standing in relations more numerous than all other 
animals taken together, he must be proportionally exposed in 
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his organization to derangement and disorder. ‘The lower ani- 
mals are constructed each for a particular mode of life, and are 
specifically adapted to it, in every part of their constitution. 
Under such circumstances, derangement can hardiy occur. A 
simple instrument, made but for one purpose, and fitted in all 
its parts precisely for that, will not often get out of repair ; 
whereas, a complicated machine, designed for a great variety 
of objects, and provided with adjustments so varied and so nu- 
merous as to fit it for them all, must be used with greater care, 
or else it will be,continually out of order. It is true, that man, 
owing to his complex structure, is peculiarly exposed to attack 
from disease, and in proportion as the capabilities of his nature 
are developed, and the relations in which he stands become 
more numerous, the liability is increased, and it must ultimately 
fix a limit to the perfectibility of his nature. But then, for all 
this he is vastly more than compensated, in the extent of his 
capacities, in the variety of his powers, and in the multiplicity 
of his enjoyments. 

To the view which we have now taken of the animal crea- 
tion, and of the objects designed to be accomplished by it, it is 
urged, we are aware, as an objection, that God is all-powerful, 
and that if he had seen fit, he might so have constituted matter 
as to render the organized beings composed of it incapable of in- 
jury. ‘The necessity of a monitory system, it is said, would in 
this case have been avoided, and all the evils which arise from 
it would have been spared to his sensitive creatures. 

But, supposing the fact to be as the objection states, it does 
not at all affect our argument. If, under the present constitu- 
tion of things, throughout the whole range of animated nature, 
all the provisions are for happiness,—if they all actually result 
in happiness,—we have every thing which our proposition re- 
quires. We do not say that God, in the present system of 
things, designed to produce the greatest possible amount of 
happiness. * Optimism i is not asserted. All we affirm is, that 
happiness was the object of the creation. 

Still, however, as the above objection is frequently urged, 
and is perhaps more frequently felt, we are disposed to give it 
a brief consideration. For, if we mistake not, there is, on this 
subject, an unwarranted license of speech. 

It seems to us, that our knowledge of the attributes of Deity 
is too imperfect, and our acquaintance with the consistencies of 
things too superficial, to enable us to say, @ priori, what is or 
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what is not possible. The disposition to ascribe limitless power 
to the divine Being, proceeds, in many cases, we have no doubt, 
from a deep reverence for his character, and from an over- 
whelming impression of his power as manifested m his works. 
In others, it probably arises from mere habit ; while in not a few 
instances, we fear, it springs from a desire to throw upon him 
the responsibility of moral evil, and thus to quiet the apprelien- 
sions of conscience under a sense of incurred guilt. 

The objection asserts, that God, if he had seen fit, might so 
have constituted matter, as to render the organized beings com- 
posed of it incapable of injury. Let us consider, for a moment, 
what we can do towards formmg a conception of the mode in 
which this might have been accomplished. 

Concerning the constitution of matter, so far as we see, only 
two radically different suppositions can be formed. The first 
is of things existing under general laws, endowed with recipro- 
cal properties, and capable of acting upon one another. ‘The 
second is of things existing not under general laws, without re- 
ciprocal properties, and consequently in a state of insulation 
with respect to one another. 

Now it will be seen, upon reflection, that our liability to re- 
ceive injury from the objects around us arises from the fact, that 
our bodies are governed by the same laws, and the materials of 
which they are composed endowed with the same properties, 
which belong to the other forms of matter, and are hence ca- 
pable of being acted upon by them. Caloric and electricity 
readily pervade our bodies, while gravity and chemical affinity 
are intimately incorporated with every portion of their sub- 
stance. Nay, it is by the powers of these very agents, that our 
bodies exercise their functions, and thus answer the purposes for 
which they were created. Hence, whatever change we sup- 
pose in the constitution of matter, so long as it is governed by 
general laws, organized beings composed of it must still be sub- 
ject to injury ; for this liability depends not upon the manner in 
which the laws have been arranged, but upon the very fact of 
their existence. Our first supposition, therefore, in the general 
form under which it was stated, affords no answer to the ques- 
tion, how could matter have been so constituted as to render 
the beings composed of it incapable of injury ? 

But may not the supposition be so modified, as to furnish a 
solution of this problem? May we not suppose, for instance, 
a new and higher principle so incorporated with the materials 
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which enter into the structure of .our bodies, as to suspend all 
their properties, in the same manner as the vital principle is 
known to suspend a part of them? By such a constitution, it 
is true, we should be secured against the liability to injury. 
But then, at the same time, having nothing in common with 
other matter, we should be in a state of insulation with respect 
to it, and the case would fall under our second general supposi- 
tion, which will be considered presently. 

Again, may we not suppose beings so constituted as to have 
the power of suspending, at pleasure, the properties of the ma- 
terials which enter into their organization, and of thus becoming 
incapable of being affected by surrounding objects? But here 
again we are met by a difficulty. 

The properties of matter belong essentially to it.. None but 
he who created it can alter or suspend them. The power 
which we have supposed in the creature, therefore, can exist 
only in the Creator ; and it is for this reason that the manifesta- 
tion cf such power, as in the case of miracles, gives sanction to 
whatever moral lessons are taught in connection with it, as 
coming from him. ‘The supposition, therefore, involves an im- 
possibility ; and we think, generally, that any conception which 
we are capable of forming, of matter existing under general 
laws, and of organized beings composed of it not liable to in- 
juries, will be found either to involve inconsistencies, and, on 
being developed, lead to contradictions, or else to suppose the 
existence of power in created things. It grows necessarily out 
of the fact, that matter (and the same must be true as far as we 
can understand of all created things) can act upon matter only 
by reciprocal properties, and consequently, that wherever there 
is action, there must be a corresponding reaction. 

Let us next consider our second general supposition, viz., of 
things existing without general laws or reciprocal properties, 
and “consequently i in a state of insulation with respect to one 
another. Under these conditions, as no one particle of matter 
could act upon or in any manner affect any other portion, it is 
evident, that whatever beings we suppose to exist must enjoy 
entire impunity in all their external relations. Injury from sur- 
rounding objects would, from the nature of the case, be impos- 
sible. At the same time, it is equally evident, that, to beings 
thus situated, there could be no such thing as sensation, no such 
thing as knowledge (unless we suppose it inspired immediately 
by God), and, especially, could there be no such thing as ac- 
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tion. The very elements, therefore, of every form of happiness 
of which we can have any conception, would be wanting to 
them. 

Still, however, it may be urged, that our conceptions are all 
limited to the analogies of what we have seen, and that although 
we cannot imagine how, nevertheless, the Creator might so 
have constituted things, as not only to save the necessity of pain 
to his sensitive creatures, but also to render them capable of a 
far greater amount of happiness, t than they at present enjoy. 
In reply to this form of objection, we would say, with becoming 
reverence, that the assumption on which it is founded is in 
reality a gratuitous supposition ; gratuitous, because there are 
no facts which lead to it, or which in any manner indicate it. 
It, moreover, involves in great difficulties an explanation of the 
existing order of things consistently with the other attributes of 
the Deity, and it is, further, contrary to all the analogies ; for, 
since the Creator has pressed to its outermost limits the ca- 
pacity of our globe for the production and support of sensitive 
beings, and under an almost infinite variety of circumstances 
has provided for their happiness, at so prodigal an expenditure 
of contrivance, the presumption is, that if, by having differently 
constituted matter, he could have caused the production of a 
far greater amount of happiness,—the presumption from analogy, 
we say, is, that he would have done it. 

Having thus far confined our attention to those features of 
the animal kingdom which belong in common to all its parts, 
let us next consider such as are peculiar to man. In these are 
included all the provisions of his moral nature ; for, although 
some of the lower animals appear to possess the rudiments of a 
moral sense, they are, in all cases, too few in number and too 
imperfectly developed, to be considered as forming an essential 
and distinct part of their constitution. On entering upon this 
part of our subject, it is proper to remark, that we might nat- 
urally expect to find these new and higher endowments of the 
human species in harmony with the other parts of creation. 
Having seen, that every thing in the lower orders of the animal 
world, and also in man, so far as his physical organization is 
considered, has been arranged for the production of bappiness, 
analogy w ould lead us to look for the same marks of benevolent 
design in the constitution of his moral nature. As, however, 
some of its provisions have been supposed to point to a different 
object, and, as taken together, they constitute the highest en- 
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dowments of the highest order of the animal creation, the sub- 
ject demands, in connection with our argument, an atteniive 
examination. 

In an inquiry into the character and design of the moral con- 
stitution of man, three questions present themselves for consid- 
eration :— 

First. What are the actions which produce in him moral 
perceptions? This is a question of fact, and can be settled 
only by observation. 

Second. What is the quality in these actions, by virtue of 
which they give rise to these perceptions? ‘This is a question 
of philosophy, and can be settled only by analysis. 

Third. What was the object of the Creator, in giving to 
man such a constitution? ‘This is a question of final cause, and 
can be settled only by examining the tendencies, and observing 
the results, of the constitution. 

With the first question we have nothing at present todo. In 
respect to the second question, we, would simply say, in passing, 
that we are inclined to think there is no one universal quality, 
which in all cases gives rise to the perceptions of right, but 
that there are several different kinds of right. Three, at 
least, readily suggest themselves, viz., intrinsic right, or that of 
which a perception arises originally and directly, on contem- 
plating the action, without reference to its consequences ; the 
right of utility, depending upon the tendency of the action to 
produce happiness ; and the right of association, or that of which 
our notion is derived from education, or from a mental associa- 
tion of the action with some of the attributes or attendants of 
the two other kinds of right. And, further, intrinsic right, like 
intrinsic beauty, will, we think, be found, upon examination, to 
have no one essential quality, but to depend, in its different 
forms, upon several distinct elements. In particular, we should 
say, that retributive right, or that which is created, on the one 
hand, by personal gratification not authorized by the principles 
of right, and upon which the lawfulness of punishment is found- 
ed, and, on the other, by personal sacrifice not required by the 
principles of right, and from which arise the obligations of grati- 
tude and reward, is quite unlike the other forms of intrinsic 
right, which, with reference to this, may be denominated pri- 
mary. We may further add, that many of the peculiarities of the 
different ethical systems seem to have arisen from a dispropor- 
tionate sensibility, or an undue attention, on the part of their 
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authors, to some one of the different kinds of right. Paley, in 
rejecting the existence of an origimal conscience, appears to 
have reasoned entirely from instances of associated right, while, 
in placing moral obligation on the basis of expediency, he evi- 
dently had in view only the rightof utility. ‘The mild and in- 
efficient character of Stewart’s philosophy may be traced, if we 
mistake not, to his having contemplated too exclusively the 
primary kinds of intrinsic right; while, in the stern principles 
and controlling motives of some of our more recent systems, 


may be seen an_habitual reference to the darker forms of re- 
tributive right. 

The third question, or what was the object of the Creator, in 
giving to man a moral constitution, is the inquiry with which 
our argument is immediately concerned. ‘That we may be 
able to answer this question, let.us consider for a moment, what 
would have been his condition without such a constitution. 
We have already seen, that man is surrounded, on every side, 
by physical agents, capable of effecting his destruction. We 
have also observed the different forms of sensibility with which 
the Creator has endowed the various parts of his body, as a 
means of protection against them. But man is not exposed to 
danger from physical agents alone. He is further surrounded 
by other living beings like himself, who not only possess the 
power of injuring him in various ways, but are, moreover, im~ 
pelled to exercise it, both by their natural dispositions and by 
the circumstances under which they are placed. ‘The question 
arises, how shall he be protected against them? A monitory 
system, by which he should be informed of their presence, and 
taught to avoid them, would be of no service, as they are not 
confined, like physical agents, to the places which they occupy, 
but possessing the power of locomotion, are able to pursue and 
overtake him. It is true, that such of the lower animals as en- 
danger his safety may be destroyed, and the happiness of the 
less be made to yield to that of the greater. But how shall he be 
protected against his fellow-men? A resort here to the means 
of destruction would introduce a:system of universal war, and 
the whole race, in a short time, would be exterminated. The 
happiness for which it was intended would never be real- 
ized, and the entire design of its creation would prove utterly 
abortive. ‘To prevent a result so calamitous, besides the de- 
sires, appetites and impulses with which the Creator has con- 
stituted every individual, he has also implanted in his bosom 
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various other principles, designed to check and restrain the in- 
fluence of them, so as constantly to keep their exercise within 
its proper limits. Among the restraining principles, the passion 
of fear, the desire of approbation, and that regard for one’s in- 
terest which is usually denommated self-love, hold a prominent 
place. ‘The most important, however, are the provisions of his 
moral constitution. In consequence of these, he not only feels, 
that he ought to do nothing which may im any mamner injure 
his fellow-men, but is also urged, by the dictates of all the pri- 
mary forms of iatrinsic right, as well as of the nght of utility, to 
a course of action every way adapted to promote their happi- 
ness. If, disregarding the monitions of his moral nature, he vio- 
late the rights of those around him, he is so constituted, that he 
forfeits his self-respect, experiences a sense of degradation, and 
feels that he deserves punishment, while, on the other hand, so- 
ciety loses confidence in him, ceases to have respect for him, 
and, urged by the dictates of retributive right, proceeds to infliet 
that penalty which the nature of the crime demands. He is 
thus admonished to beware in future of a similar offence ; so- 
ciety is protected against the injuries to which it was liable from 
this source ; while that proportion of enjoyment is secured to 
each individual which is most favorable to the happiness of the 
whole. 

Such are the obvious tendencies, and such is the legitimate 
result, of the moral constitution under which the Creator has 
placed us. However much men may differ concerning the 
basis upon which the principles of right are founded, all agree, 
that if they were universally obeyed, it would Jead to the high- 
est state of sublunary happiness ; and all must further agree, that 
the direct tendency of the moral pain by which their violation 
is in every case attended, is, to bring back the transgressor to 
the habit of obedience. 

The case is analogous to that of physical suffering. All the 
organic laws were instituted for the good of the individual. 
Obedience to them is necessary to his preservation and well- 
being. The pain which he suffers in consequence of departure 
from them is intended, by inducing a return to obedience, to be 
the means of preserving to him the blessings of extended life 
and happiness. ‘The moral laws were also all instituted for 
the good of society. Obedience to them is likewise necessary 
to its preservation and well-being; and the painful disquietude 
occasioned by their violation is designed to reform the offender, 
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and thereby secure the advantages of its continued existence 
and prosperity. Withdraw from our bodies the guardian care 
which is constantly exercised over them through the moni- 
tory system, and they would soon fall a prey to those very 
agents from which they now derive all their powers ; or remove 
from society the restraint to which it is every where subjected, 
through the institution of moral or punitory pains, and it would 
presently be destroyed by the sole action of the elements of 
which it is essentially constituted. So far is there from being, 
in either case, any thing like gratuitous suffering, that we sup- 
pose there is no one who, understanding the importance of these 
two classes of natural laws, and observing the frequency with 
which they are violated, would not rather increase than dimin- 
ish the penalties of transgression, in order to insure a more im- 
mediate and certain return to obedience. Indeed, this has ac- 
tually been done in respect to one of them, by adding to the 
present evils of disobedience a revelation of the fearful conse- 
quences, to which, if persisted in, they must inevitably lead. 

In connection with the present subject, it is worthy of par- 
ticular remark, as strikingly illustrating the benevolence of the 
Creator, that the provisions of our constitution, through which 
we are liable to pain whenever we depart from the laws of our 
being, minister, so long as we obey them, to some of our purest 
and most exalted enjoyments. ‘The same nerves which, irritated 
by disease, convey to the mind from all parts of the body a 
disastrous influence, filling it with images of sadness, and dark- 
ening every object which it contemplates, so that life no longer 
appears desirable, when gently stimulated by the regular action 
and equal pulse of health pour joyousness into the spirit, and 
spread around every thing in nature a morning freshness, which 
renders mere existence a source of positive pleasure. The same 
conscience which oppresses with a sense of guilt, creates in the 
individual feelings of disquietude and remorse, filling bis mind 
with apprehensions of evil, and rendering him at the same time 
both dissatisfied with himself and suspicious of others, when 
cheered and sustained by a consciousness of innocence, pours 
into his bosom joy and tranquillity, giving: him confidence in the 
protection of divine goodness, and not only putting him at 
peace with himself, but i inspiring him with love to every being 
by whom he is surrounded. 

We have already alluded to the fact, that man is exposed to 
disease in proportion as the various powers of his nature are 
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developed and the sources of deranged action become numer- 
ous ; we have also suggested, that this liability must ultimately 
oppose a barrier to his further improvement. ‘The same re- 
mark applies with even greater force to his moral nature. As 
society advances, the means of happiness multiply, and the re- 
lations of life become more numerous, the individual is pressed 
by stronger and more frequent temptations to gratify his desires 
at the expense of those around him, and the liability to disorder 
arising from this source is proportionally increased. It is this 
which has in all ages fixed the limit by which the progress of 
society has been bounded; and although Christianity, by 
strengthening the moral faculty, has, since the time of its intro- 
duction, been gradually removing the barrier, it has hitherto 
failed to overcome it. ‘The exposure to bodily disease, on the 
one hand, and the liability to moral disorder on the other, seem 
to be, if we may so speak, the weak points of the human con- 
stitution, and although specially guarded by numerous provisions, 
render it doubtful, whether man, while inhabiting this earth, 
will ever arrive at that state of perfection, which the imagina- 
tion delights to picture for him, and to which, judging from the 
other endowments of his nature, we might reasonably suppose 
him destined. 

The principal feature which distinguishes the organic from 
the moral laws, so far as their object is considered, is, that a 
violation of the former affects the individual only, and the pain 
which he experiences in consequence of it is designed wholly 
for his own benefit, while a violation of the latter is attended 
with injury to others, and the punishment, suffered by the indi- 
vidual, is intended not so much for his own benefit as the good 
of society. ‘There is also this further difference between the 
two cases. ‘The penalty annexed to the organic laws is simply 
physical pain, unaccompanied by any feeling of desert, while 
that attached to the moral laws is chiefly mental suffering, of 
which a sense of demerit constitutes the principal ingredient. 
There is also reason to believe there will be a difference in the 
period of their duration. The liability to physical pain, depend- 
ing upon the organization of our bodies, and being designed 
wholly for their protection, will naturally cease at the time of 
their dissolution. ‘The liability to moral suffering, on the con- 
trary, arising from perceptions purely spiritual, and having for 
its object the protection of society, must continue to exist, as 
long as our spirits shall possess the ability and the disposition to 
injure the beings around them. 
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To the view which has now been taken of the object and 
necessity of that part of our constitution through which we are 
liable to moral or punitory suffering, it will probably be object- 
ed, as in the analogous case of physical pains, that if the Crea- 
tor had seen fit, he might so have adjusted the active principles 
of our nature, as to have rendered a violation of the moral laws 
impossible, and the penalties by which they are sanctioned un- 
necessary. 

But this sort of objection, we have already seen, has no man- 
ner of bearing upon the design of our argument, nor has it in 
itself much weight, to whatever opinion it be opposed. A full 
examination of it would lead to a repetition of much concerning 
the nature of spirit, which has already been stated concerning 
the constitution of matter. Suffice it, therefore, to say, that we 
believe the human mind to be wholly incapable of forming the 
conception of a finite moral agent, constituted with desires, by 
the gratification of which his happiness is to be created, and 
placed in a world full of conflicting interests, without, at the 
same time, supposing in the being a liability to moral trans- 
gression ; that the operation of an ability in the Creator to have 
formed such an agent, is an assumption wholly unsupported by 
fact, and that, for reasons already suggested, if regarded merely 
as a supposition, it not only conflicts with the other acknowl- 
edged attributes of God, but is also contrary to every analogy 
derived from the works which he has made. 

Moreover, a reference of the subject to the general feelings 
of mankind would, we think, bring us to the same conclusion. 
In making such an appeal, it would be necessary to select those 
persons, as representatives of the race, in whom the moral sen- 
timents are most fully developed, and also to take them at a 
time when these sentiments are in the highest activity. Now, 
a belief that God has so arranged the present system of things 
as to make it as favorable to the happiness of all his sensitive 
creatures as the nature of the case rendered possible, will, we 
think, be universally found more congenial to the feelings of 
such persons, under such circumstances, than the idea that he 
has unnecessarily constituted our world so as to involve a lia- 
bility to moral and physical evil, and has thus voluntarily in- 
troduced to it all the pain and misery which have actually 
flowed from it. 

The former view of the subject is, we think, also more fa- 
vorable to the cultivation of right moral feelings in our own 
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bosoms. We readily submit with penitence and resignation to 
the evils which infinite and omniscient goodness has seen neces- 
sary for our preservation. Moreover, beholding all around us, 
and all within us, radiant with divine beneficence, we not only 
feel it our duty, but we love to do all in our power for the gen- 
eral promotion of happiness, and esteem it our highest privi- 
lege that we are permitted to have a part in carrying forward 
the plans of a Being so gloriously benevolent. And if, instead 
of regarding this world as an inferior production of divine power, 
we consider what a system of things it really is, how vast in its 
comprehension, and how minute in its parts, composed of ele- 
ments in themselves discordant, and yet every where pervaded 
by harmony, continually liable to the evils arising from disorder, 
and yet constantly pouring forth a deep and measureless stream 
of happiness, we fall down in adoration of the goodness which 
planned a scheme of such benevolence, we admire the wisdom 
which devised the means of its accomplishment, and our minds 
are overwhelmed with astonishment at the power which was 
necessary to carry it into effect. Besides, he who has arrived 
at the interesting conviction, that all the arrangements with 
which the Creator has filled his universe are intended for the 
good of his sensitive creatures, will love habitually to contem- 
plate the works of nature, so far as they fall within the sphere 
of his observation, with reference to the designs of their great 
Author. Studying, with devout attention, the various systems 
by which he is surrounded, he will gradually arrive at a knowl- 
edge of their several objects, and become acquainted with the 
archety pes upon which they are constituted, until, at length, he 
rises to communion in his intellectual as well as his moral na- 
ture, with the great Father of the universe. His philosophy 
thus becoming the handmaid to his piety, every advance in 
knowledge “ will be subservient to a more exalted faith, and in 
proportion as the veil becomes thinner through which he sees 
the causes of things, he will admire more the brightness of the 
divine light by which they are rendered visible.” And, in the 
language of the eloquent Paley, “the world will thenceforth 
become a temple, and life itself one continued act of adora- 
tion.” 
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American Poetry. 


Articte II. 


AMERICAN POETRY. 


The Poetical Works of Ricuarp H. Dana, Wituiam C. 
Bryant, Mrs. Sigourney, and Miss H. F. Gouxp. 


Tue honored names which we have placed at the head of 
this article indicate our intention to make a few remarks on 
poetry,—American poetry. Let it not, however, be thought, 
that such a theme can be discussed as it deserves to be within 
the limits of a Review; or that we shall attempt any thing 
beyond a rapid glance at some of the higher uses and purposes 
to which poetry may be applied. 

Rousseau has observed, that “‘ with whatever talent a man 
may be born, the art of writing is not easily obtained.” If this 
remark is true of all kinds of composition, how much more so 
of poetry, which is confessedly the most difficult of all; and 
how pardonable the praise, which has bestowed on the com- 
bined ‘virtue, and talent, and labor, which are capable of pro- 
ducing it in perfection, the appellation of divine. 

What is poetry? Various are the answers which have been 
given to this question ; whether satisfactory or not, we shall 
not stop to determine. ‘Taking but one view of the subject, 
we shall venture to give a definition of our own, as the basis 
of our reflections. And we shall call it that production of 
genius, which contains, embodied in verse, whatever is remark- 
able and instructive, either in the objects of vision or of faith, 
in a manner best adapted to awaken the power of virtue in the 
human soul. Perhaps this is sufficiently comprehensive for 
our purpose. We are anxious to show, that virtue and religion 
are essential elements in this difficult and sublime art. ‘The 
noblest benefits and delights of poetry,” says an admirable 
critic on Hayley’s Life of Cowper, “can be but rarely pro- 
duced, because all the requisites for producing them so seldom 
meet. A vivid mind and happy imitative power may enable 
a poet to form glowing pictures of virtue, and almost produce 
in himself a short-lived enthusiasm of goodness. But although 
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even these transient and factitious movements of mind may 
serve to produce grand and delightful effusions of poetry, yet 
when the best of these are compared with the poetic produc- 
tions of a genuine lover of virtue, a discerning judgment will 
scarcely fail to mark the difference. A simplicity of concep- 
tion and expression ; a conscious and therefore unaffected dig- 
nity ; an instinctive adherence to sober reason, even amid the 
highest flights ; an uniform justness and consistency of thought ; 

a glowing yet temperate ardor of feeling; a peculiar felicity 
both in the choice and combination of terms, by which even 
the plainest words acquire the truest character of eloquence, 
and which is rarely to be found, except where a subject is not 
only intimately known, but cordially loved ;—these, | conceive, 
are the features peculiar to a real votary of virtue, and which 
must, of course, give to his strains a perfection of effect never 
to be attained by the poet of inferior moral endowments.” 

In defining poetry, therefore, to be an art which awakens the 
power of virtue in the soul, it is equally clear, that virtue is 
essential to the production of good poetry ; or, in other words, 
that poetry and religion are the mutual helpers of each other. 
They have, it is true, been frequently forced to an unnatural 
separation ; and that which was designed as the handmaid to 
piety, has been perverted to its abuse. In the hands of the 
weak and unskilful, it has been degraded; among the mere 
dreamy votaries of romance, it has been exposed to ridicule ;. 
with the licentious, it has been defiled. But these might very 
appropriately be addressed in the words of the Roman poet, 


“ Procul, O procul, este profani.” 
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The Muse will not acknowledge them as worshippers at her 
shrine ; she will not afford them shelter, nor ought they to be 
dignified with her name. It is sacrilegious to obtrude with 
rashness or impurity on her consecrated ground. She may be 
profaned, but she cannot honor the injury. Her choicest 
inspirations descend only on the good, and are, indeed, only 
inspirations, when found in beautiful and harmonious union with 
goodness. 
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“ Poet and saint, to them are justly given, 
The two most sacred names of earth and heaven.” 


The position which we bave thus assumed may seem strange 
to those who have been accustomed to place reliance on the 
opinions of those great critics, who have asserted, that contem- 
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plative piety cannot be poetical, and that religious themes are 
unfit for the exercise of poetic talent. ‘These opinions have 
been, we believe, fully and repeatedly refuted ; and, contra- 
dicted as they are both by theory and by fact, we can only 
: wonder, that they should ever have been entertained. 
| What are the sources of poetry? Nature, teeming with the 
evidences of God. Life, whose sad and mysterious harmonies 
appeal to all the deepest and holiest sympathies of the human 
soul. Religious faith, which only the pure in heart can com- 
prehend. What influences nourish and minister to its spirit, 
but those arising from the vast, the beautiful, the spiritual and 
the eternal? What works contain the best specimens of its 
power? We answer, unhesitatingly, those which are most im- 
bued with the love of truth and piety. Who are those who 
have met with the most distinguished success in this department 
of literature? Unquestionably, those who have been most 
fervently religious; who have held most converse with God, 
in his word and in his works; who have entered most deeply 
into the plan and spirit of goodness on which he acts; and 
who have most feared, loved and adored his character. What 
names form so beautiful a constellation of moral worth, in the 
hemisphere of genius, as those of Milton, and Cowper, and 
Coleridge, and White, and Pollock, and Hemans, and Mont- 
gomery ? Where are minds which have been so deeply bap- 
tized in the spirit of intellectual and religious contemplation ? 
What is the testimony of one of these upon this very subject? 
“ Religion is the poetry and philosophy of all mankind. It 
unites in itself whatever is excellent in either, and while it, at 
one and the same time, calls into action, and supplies with the 
noblest materials, both ‘the imagination and the intellective fac- 
ulties, superadds the interests of the most substantial and home- 
felt reality to both,—to the poetic vision, and the philosophic 
idea.”’* And again, says the same author, “ I can truly affirm 
of myself, that my studies have been profitable and availing to 
me, only so far as [ have endeavored to use all my other knowl- 
edge as a glass, enabling me to receive more light in a wider 
field of vision from the word of God.”+ Can we then doubt, 
that poetry derives its value and its power from the vivid per- 
ceptions of religion, or suppose that any thing else but the faith 
of the gospel can promote its freedom, purity and perfection? 































*Coleridge’s second Lay Sermon. +-Appendix to the first Lay Sermon. 
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We are aware that to these general remarks there may 
appear exceptions, and some may readily think of other names 
as an offset to those which we have mentioned. It is _particu- 
larly fashionable to mention Byron in this connection, and in 
terms of such indiscriminate praise, as to reflect not a little on 
the modesty and taste of his admirers. His moral creed, as a 
poet, that “ great crimes imply great qualities, and that virtue 
is an unnatural slavery,’ is sufficient to cause every delicate 
and religious mind to resist the influence of the popular taste, 
and withhold their own from the contamination of so great 
depravity. We are not disposed to deny to him intellectual 
power, or creative fancy ; but when we consider the sources of 
his unhallowed inspiration, and the immoral tendency of many 
of his works, we cannot think of them without deep regret and 
shame ;—regret, that there has obtained a circulation of such 
insidious poison, and shame, that what is so injurious should be 
plastered with worse than puerile commendation. 

Before the time of Cowper, there had been but few religious 
poets ; and he laments the fact, in one of his productions, with 
a simplicity of manner and tenderness of expression peculiarly 
his own: 


“Pity religion has so seldom found 
A skilful guide into poetic ground! 
The flowers would spring where’er she deigned to stray, 
And every muse attend her in her way. 
But unattired in that becoming vest 
Religion weaves for her, and half undressed, 
Stands in the desert, shivering and forlorn, 
A wintry figure, like a withered thorn. 
*T were new, indeed, to see a bard all fire, 
Touch’d with a coal from heaven, assume the lyre, 
And tell the world, still kindling as he sung, 
With more than mortal music on his tongue, 
That he, who died below, and reigns above, 
Inspires the song, and that his name is love.” 


But Cowper illustrated in his own writings the character 
which he deemed so rare and desirable. He accomplished, 
as his biographer Hayley well remarks, “the sublimest object 
of poetic ambition ; he has dissipated the general prejudice, 
that held it hardly possible for a modern author to succeed in 
sacred poetry. He has proved, that verse and devotion are 
natural allies. He has shown, that true poetical genius cannot 
be more honorably or more delightfully employed, than in dif- 
fusing through the heart and mind of man a filial affection for 
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his Maker, with a firm and cheerful trust in his word. He has 
sung in a strain in some degree, at least, equal to the great 
subject, the blessed advent of the Messiah ; and perhaps it will 
not be saying too much to assert, that his poetry will have no 
inconsiderable influence in preparing the world for the cordial 
reception of all the rich blessings which this event was intended 
to produce.” 

If any thing were wanting to complete the proof of the 
entire harmony of piety and poetry, we might refer to the 
character of the Bible itself, and ask the reader to consider the 
inspirations of the Book of Life. Where will he find such 
genuine specimens of poetry as are there found? What so fas- 
cinating as the story of Joseph? What so affecting and over- 
powering as the book of Job? What so soothing as the harp 
of David? What is so tender and subduing as the strains of 
Jeremiah? Where is such sublime and striking imagery as is 
found in the prophecies of Ezekiel and Isaiah, and some of the 
minor prophets? And where, within the whole compass of 
literature, can expressions be found so full of grandeur, or 
beauty, or terror, as in the representations of the last judgment, 
and of the eternal world ? 

We should regret to think, that there were any who could 
not understand the benefits of religious poetry, or appreciate 
the labors of those who have been privileged to produce it. 
If any one, for instance, in reading the blessings of the Messi- 
ah’s reign, in that beautiful description of the amiable “ poet 
of the Cross,” could not feel his heart kindle with a glow of 
higher and holier delight, we certainly could not envy that 
heart, if we were not permitted to doubt its purity and de- 
votion. 

And yet there are minds, both among ministers and people, 
who, from some reason or other, which we never could under- 
stand, would exclude poetry of every kind from one of its most 
sacred and appropriate places,—we mean the pulpit. They 
profess to feel an aversion to all poetical quotations, although 
the most striking, and spiritual, and experimental,—while, at 
the same time, they can be delightfully regaled with violations 
of good taste and sense, provided they be accompanied with 
abundance of sound. ‘They would think it irksome, to be 
obliged to listen to a discourse which could chime to the key of 
an elevated poetic sentiment, scriptural as it might be, while 
they could sit with intense gratification under harangues, which, 
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to refined and delicate minds, would be shocking and repulsive 
in the extreme. 

“There are,” says William Jay, in his admirable Preface to 
his Lectures, “there are gospel radicals. ‘They are not always 
even moral; they are never amiable. ‘They neither pursue 
nor think upon the things that are lovely and of good report. 
They set at nought all sacred relations, proprieties and decen- 
cies. With regard to their ministers, they are not learners, but 
judges ; and often make a man an offender for a word. In 
hearing, all is fastidiousness. ‘They go to the house of God, not 
for wholesome food, but for something to elevate and intoxi- 
cate.” ‘The perverted minds, “the likings or dislikings of a 
sickly fancy,” to which allusion is here made, not unfrequently 
are displayed in the class of persons who would condemn the 
cultivation of a poetic taste. 

But let us turn to a higher authority ; and that shall be the 
apostle of the Gentiles. The intimate acquaintance which 
he manifested with the poets of his times,* not Christian but 
Pagan, and the unembarrassed use he made of them on several 
occasions, should be a sufficient sanction, at least, for similar 
allusions, whenever they may be made to serve similar pur- 
poses. If Paul could quote from a Greek comic poet, we know 
not why it should be deemed improper, or out of place, in a 
minister, to avail himself of any such literary facilities now, pro- 
vided, of course, that they be made subservient to his holier 
object, —the salvation of the soul. 

But it may be alleged, that this object cannot in any way 
be promoted by such means. Usefulness may be pleaded as 
an argument against them. So it might, and so it is, against 
all knowledge, “with equal propriety. ‘The common people, i it 
is said, cannot understand such things, and religion is for the 
common people. It is true, that it requires much learning to 
make things plain, but we greatly wrong the mass of 
hearers, when we suppose, that they have not taste to appreci- 
ate, and capacity to understand, any illustration, whether from 
nature, or science, or poetry, that is well expressed, and well 
adapted toitsend. ‘It is my full conviction,” says Coleridge, 
in his Lay Preacher, “ that in any half dozen sermons of Dr. 
Donne, or Jeremy Taylor, there are more thoughts, more facts 





* See, for instance, his quotations of Aratus, and Cleanthes, and Epimeni- 
des, Acts 17: 28, and Titus 1: 12. 
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and images, more excitements to inquiry and intellectual effort, 
than are presented to the congregations of the present day, in 
as many churches, or meetings, during twice as many months. 
Yet both these were the most popular preachers of their times ; 
were heard with enthusiasm, by crowded and promiscuous audi- 
ences ; and the effect produced by their eloquence was held in 
reverential and affectionate remembrance, by many attendants 
on their ministry, who were not themselves men of learning or 
education.” 

We should rejoice to pursue this subject, and to point out the 
benefits of knowledge, and particularly the importance of the 
cultivation of a poetic taste, such as we have described, to a 
minister of the gospel; but our limits forbid. It is, however, 
a high satisfaction which we feel, in being able to think of so 
many lights of the church, forming a beautiful galaxy of piety 
and talent, who have felt its spirit, and exemplified its worth in 
the happiest manner. 

“Learning has borne such fruits in other days, 
On all her branches. Piety has found 


Friends in the friends of seience; and true prayer 
Has flowed from lips wet with Castalian dews.” 


The length to which we have pursued these reflections will 
exclude, at present, much that we had intended to say on the 
subject indicated by the title of this article. On the whole, 
we look with much gratification on the progress and present 
character of American poetry. 

It is, we believe,—and it is certainly no small praise,—in 
general, free from those blemishes of immorality, which mar some 
of the popular poetic productions of Europe. The authors 
which we have enumerated above, and who occupy a preémi- 
nent rank among our poets, have tolerated nothing in their 
works, which is not of the purest and happiest tendency. 
Their writings are chaste, elevated and useful, and bear on 
them indisputable marks of genius. We can well congratulate 
our country upon the production of such ornaments to her in- 
stitutions and name ; and upon the pledges which they give of 
future accessions of honor to the poetic department of her lit- 
erature. Of the superior capabilities of America to supply 
themes for poetry there can be no doubt. Her aboriginal rem- 
iniscences, her early and subsequent history, the character of 
her founders, and, especially, the magnificence, beauty and 
variety of her scenery, are all fraught with the highest poetic 
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interest, and afford sources of description and reflection, at once 
grand and inexhaustible. We trast, that our present poets, and 
others after them, kindling with the inspiration of their beauti- 
ful art, actuated by the desire of conferring honor and happi- 
ness upon theit country, and imbued with the spirit of a pure 
religious faith, may yet seize on these materials of thought, and 
give to | 
“airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name.” 





Articxie III. 
RELIGIOUS. DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The religious Creeds and Statistics of every Christian De- 
nomination in the United States and British Provinces ; 
with some Account of the religious Sentiments of the Jews, 
American Indians, Deists, Mehomitens, &c., alphabetical- 
ly arranged. By Joun Haywarp. Boston. 12mo. pp. 
156. 1836. 


Tuts book does not fulfil the promise of its title. It is de- 
fective, and unskilfully arranged ; but it contains some useful 
information. It is evidently the fruit of considerable industry 
and good intentions. It has suggested to us the propriety of 
presenting to our readers a brief account of the condition and 
prospects of the religious denominations in the United States. 
The materials for our survey we shall gather from a variety of 
sources. ‘The statements cannot be precisely accurate, but 
they will, in every case, be drawn from the latest information 
which we can procure. It will be convenient to proceed in the 
alphabetical order : 


Baptists. 
In our number for September, 1836, we extracted from Mr. 


Allen’s Register a summary statement, from which it appears, 
that the Baptists had, in 1835,— 
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This statement is too small, as returns from many churches 
and associations had not been received. ‘The Baptists increase 
rapidly. ‘They are making vigorous efforts to promote educa- 
tion. ‘They have under their influence about forty literary in- 
stitutions, and thirty periodical publications. ‘There is no rad- 
ical cause of disunion among them. In some sections of the 
country, the Calvinistic doctrines are pushed to the extreme of 
antinomianism ; and, from various causes, there is some op- 
position to missions, and other evangelical measures. But 
this opposition is fast disappearing before the progress of educa- 
tion, and of more correct views of the gospel ; and the Baptists 
are daily becoming more united in their opinions, plans and 
labors. 

There are a few small sects, who are called by the name 
of Baptists, with the addition of some distinctive appellation. 
The largest body are the Freewill Baptists, of whom we shall 
speak in their order. ‘The Seventh-day Baptists have forty- 
two churches, forty-six ministers and licentiates, and four thou- 
sand five hundred and three members. They regard the sev- 
enth day as the true Sabbath. The Siv-Principle Baptists 
derive their name from their holding the six principles mention- 
ed in Hebrews 6: 1, 2. They ‘have sixteen churches, ten 
ministers, and two thousand one hundred and seventeen mem- 
bers, chiefly in Massachusetts and Rhode-Island. 


CaTHOLics. 
IN 6.50.0 is otic tbs eth ean tates 5 12 
I Sia Fi sis Ae BERT eae cab 1 HR EES S440 4 14 
Churches Or stations,......ccesveccscwe pba bt bee 400 
INL, “6 0 bb eos GCE ee AOR ee nee ok 350 
PN tin sun bp sks ca bi pee na nds ope eeee nad akes 800,000 
They have seven or eight colleges, sixteen seminaries for 


young men, and thirty-three convents and other seminaries for 
females. ‘The Catholics increase with considerable rapidity, 
by emigration from Europe. ‘They receive occasional acces- 
sions from the Protestants ; but a much larger number, we be- 








* By members, we mean communicants. In this sense, the word will be 
used in this article. 
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lieve, of their own members unite with the Protestant churches. 
Such cases would be far more numerous, if the Catholics were 
treated with less acrimony. ‘They ought to be viewed with 
benevolent compassion, as adherents to a false system of re- 
ligion. We should endeavor to enlighten and save them, on 
the same principles that we strive to teach the Burmans or 
Hindoos the way to heaven ; yet with a zeal increased by their 
residence in the midst of us, and by a consideration of the evils 
which the prevalence of popery would inflict on the peace and 
liberty of our country. ‘There ought to be more systematic 
efforts for the benefit of the Catholics, especially in the large 
cities. Let it not be said, that they are inaccessible. If we 
cannot reach them in our own country, how can we hope for 
success in France? We believe, that patient kindness can 
win the confidence of any human being; and the frequent in- 
stances of conversion among the Catholics are proofs, that the 
Holy Spirit honors the labors of those, who, instead of abusing 
them, endeavor to save their souls. While we insist on the 
right of free discussion, and approve fair exhibitions of Catholic 
doctrines, and of undeniable facts, which illustrate the nature 
and tendencies of popery, we must decidedly condemn the 
fierce rancor with which this is often done by Protestants. We 
believe, that certain books and periodical publications are doing 
injury instead of good. ‘The facts alleged are sometimes so 
questionable, that they are easily made to recoil as falsehoods 
on those who relate them. ‘The details are often so offensive, 
as to repel the delicate mind, and to pollute the imaginations 
of those who read them. ‘They exasperate the Catholics, and 
enlist the public sympathy on their side, as a slandered and 
persecuted sect. ‘They close all the avenues by which we can 
approach their hearts. ‘I'he most direct means of raising po- 
pery to a dangerous ascendency in our country would be, to 
persecute its adherents; to treat them as treacherous aliens ; 
and to unite them firmly by the experience of wrong and the 
thirst for revenge. The better policy,—to say nothing of 
Christian duty,—is, to win them by kindness to embrace our 
better faith ; to bind them to us by religious and civil ties, and 
to kindle in their hearts a love for our institutions. We cannot 
expel them; we cannot prevent others from coming hither. 
Let us treat them as the spirit of our institutions, and, above all, 
the spirit of Christianity, require, and we need not fear the re- 
sult. Let Baptists, at least, who have, in former times, suffer- 
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ed so much from false invputations and vague suspicions, and 
who have always upheld the rights of conscience, keep aloof 
from the evil work of persecution. 


CHRISTIANS. 


‘Fhe Christians (or, as they are often called, the Christ-ians) 
have, m twenty of the States,— 
Conferences, 
Churches, 
Ministers, 
Members, 

They have a literary institution at Beverly, Mass., and 
séveral periodical publications. ‘They are, generally, anti-trin- 
itarians, they immerse their candidates, and practise open com- 
munion. ‘They hold some of the doctrines of grace, but are, 
on the whole, anti-Calvinists. ‘Their churches are independent. 
‘Fhey are too heterogeneous in their doctrines, to have a very 
wide diffusion and permanent prosperity. 


CoONGREGATIONALISTS. 


The “ Orthodox Congregationalists,” as they are often call- 
ed, have, principally in New-England,— 
Churches, 


Ministers, 
Members, 


They are an intelligent, enterprising and powerful body of 
Christians. Their ministers are generally educated men. 
Their churches are daily becoming purified. from the leaven of 
Arminianism, Unitarianism, and dead orthodoxy, and. are con- 
sequently gaining inward strength. ‘They are spreading grad- 
ually out of New-England; and it is not improbable, that a 
considerable portion of the Presbyterian churches will become 
Congregationalists. Several of the colleges in New-England, 
and four theological seminaries, are under the influence of the 
Congregationalists, besides many academies and other semina- 
ries. They have a number of able periodical publications, and 
their benevolent societies and contributions for benevolent 
purposes are highly honorable to their piety. 

There is not entire harmony among them. Certain ques- 
tions, rather of metaphysics than of theology, disturb their 
peace. The “new divinity,” as it is called, of New-Haven, 
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is eamestly opposed by a large portion of the denomination. 
However Dr. Taylor may explain his views, they are under- 
stood, by many hearers and readers, as invalidating the old 
doctrine of divine sovereignty, and superseding the office of the 
Holy Spirit in renewing the heart. There has been a vigor- 
ous war of pamphlets, and a new theological seminary has been 
established at East Windsor, Con., as an antidote to the al- 
leged heresies of New-Haven. 

Infant baptism, too, is, we believe, a cause of some uneasi- 
ness. Jt is becoming less common, and few churches now 
venture to insist on it as a positive duty. ‘The practice of adult 
baptism (i, e. immersion) is daily becoming more frequent. A 
revolution is thus in silent progress among them. If the present 
practical neglect of infant baptism shall continue, the time can- 
not be distant, when their churches will have a large majority 
of members who were baptized on their own profession of faith. 
Dr. Woods* and Professor Stuartt both acknowledge, that 
there is, in the New Testament, neither precept nor clear exam- 
ple for infant baptism, and Professor Stuart{ adraits, that “in 
all probability,” the usual mode of baptism in the apostolic age 
was immersion. It seems impossible, that this body of enlight- 
ened and conscientious Christians can continue much longer to 
practise an unscriptural ceremony. ‘This forms the only bar- 
rier between them and the Baptists ; and there would be joy in 
heaven and on earth, if it were removed. 


DisciepLes or Curist. 


These persons are the followers of Rev. Alexander Camp- 
bell, of Bethany, Vir. is leading principle is, that “im- 
mersion into the name of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, after 
a public, sincere and intelligent confession of the faith in Jesus, 
is necessary to the privileges of the kingdom of the Messiah.” 
In practice, we believe, there is little or no inquiry into the real 
state of the heart ; but any person who makes a verbal declara- 
tion, that he believes in Christ, is immersed, and is assured that 
he shall be saved. Mr. Campbell is claimed by Unitarians, 
though he does not avow, that he holds their views. His party 
is understood to be declining. We have seen no estimate of its 
numbers. His success has been mainly owing to the prevalence 





* Lectures on Infant Baptism, Lec. 1. 
+ Biblical Repository, April, 1833, p. 385. $ Ibid., p. 362. 
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of an ignorant ministry and of antinomian principles, in certain 
portions of the western States. We advise our brethren in the 
West, to waste no time in controversy with Mr. Campbell or 
his followers, but to proceed vigorously in improving their min- 
istry, purifying their churches, and spreading the truth. 


Dutrcu Rerormep CHurRcH. 


These Christians have a general synod, two particular synods, 
eighteen classes, one hundred and ninety-two ministers, one 
hundred and ninety-seven churches, and twenty-two thousand 
five hundred and fifteen members, chiefly in New-York, New- 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. ‘They have a college and theologi- 
cal institution at New-Brunswick, N. J. This denomination 
consists, for the most part, we presume, of descendants from 
Dutch families, and may be expected to unite, ultimately, with 
the great body of the Presbyterians. 


EPISCOPALIANS. 
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They have under their influence seven colleges, four theo- 
logical institutions, and several periodical publications. ‘They 
are a wealthy and intelligent denomination. ‘Their ministers 
are generally well- educated men. ‘They are divided into the 
High Church and Low Church parties, the latter of which 
is understood to comprise the most decidedly pious portion 
of the Episcopalians, and to be gaining strength. The de- 
nomination is increasing in numbers, and in efficient action for 
the welfare of mankind. At the last triennial Convention, the 
whole church was declared to be a missionary body. ‘There is 
occasionally an offensive tone of exclusiveness and pretension 
in the publications of Episcopalians; but they are generally 
quiet Christians, who are grateful for the liberty which they 
here enjoy, with no wish to interfere with the rights of others. 
The denomination never can be very numerous in this country, 
because its polity is not in harmony with republican principles, 
and is too formal and unwieldy to be an efficient instrument in 
gaining adherents. ‘There will, nevertheless, be a considerable 
class of our citizens, who will, from various motives, prefer 
the forms of that church. 
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Freewimt Baptists. 


UNE SEOUL. isk ieee mhedecededceeeat ous 55 
ISS: Chica kaddd rhs dad dawew sR cede beak he dee 753 
Bismiaters and TeenGates,... 2... cscncccccccsesescece 612 
PL Fs ko ok 0 bc ebb ca abdb eee cubeeense beebus 33,876 


The Freewill Baptists, generally, differ little from the Bap- 
tists, except in adopting Arminian views respecting the will. 
Some of them have embraced Unitarian opinions. It is not 
improbable, that the pious portion of this denomination will 
ultimately be drawn into the Baptist churches, while the re- 
mainder will find a more congenial home among some other 
denominations. 

FR1ienpDs. 


The Friends are most numerous in Pennsylvania and New- 
Jersey. They have eight yearly meetings, four hundred and 
fifty or five hundred societies, and one hundred thousand mem- 
bers. Of these, one third are supposed to be adherents of Elias 
Hicks, who taught Unitarian views. The Friends are almost 
proverbial for industry, honesty and other valuable traits of 
character. ‘There is, undoubtedly, a considerable amount of 
sincere piety among them; but the schism of Hicks has rent 
the denomination asunder, and, from the nature of their polity, 
there is very little, if any, increase. ‘The denomination will, 
probably, become extinct. ‘They have a seminary for youth 
of both sexes, at Providence, R. I., which is well endowed. 


German Rerormep CuHuRCH. 


This denomination is supposed to contain one hundred and 
eighty ministers, six hundred congregations and thirty thousand 
members. ‘They have a theological institution at York, Penn., 
The remark made concerning the Dutch Reformed Church, 
will apply to the German Reformed Church. 


JEWS. 


The number of Jews in the United States is estimated at fif- 
teen thousand. ‘They have synagogues at Newport, R. 1. 
New-York, Philadelphia, Charleston, and other places. Their 
religious condition is understood to be deplorable, and their 
numbers are supposed to be decreasing. 


LuTHERANS. 
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Miniaters andl Ticentiates, .... ..0000ccccncccecccocec 267 
COMMTORBTIORE,. . 06. cc ecco cccesccecescccceccecece 750 
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There are four theological seminaries connected with this 
church. ‘The Lutherans, we presume, do not increase much in 
numbers. 


MENNONITES. 


There are supposed to be two hundred churches, and thirty 
thousand members. ‘This denomination, too, will not, it is 
probable, maintain a separate existence. 


Meruopists. 
a 5s o' ok vb peeeded ne pein soeerensweni 25 
rie. tren enn aint aeehe wen cok beens eewneas 6 
Travelling Preachers,. .. .. .cccseccccccccecccccees 3,039 
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The Methodists have spread rapidly, and have been highly 
useful in diffusing a knowledge of the Saviour among the poor, 
and in the destitute portions of the country. Their circuit sys- 
tem is well adapted to this important service. Much error is, 
we think, mingled with their doctrines, and many of their prac- 
tices are objectionable. But they preach Christ crucified with 
great zeal ; and though they admit persons into their churches 
with too much haste, the Methodists are generally, we believe, 
real Christians. They are making laudable efforts to promote 
education. Six colleges, and several other seminaries, are un- 
der their control. ‘Their book system is a well organized plan 
for spreading knowledge among their members. We doubt 
whether this denomination can long retain its present organiza- 
tion. ‘The clergy have the whole ecclesiastical power in their 
hands. That the laity, in this republican country, have so long 
submitted to the absolute sway of the clergy, must be attributed, 
partly, to the peculiar character of their members, and partly, 
to the fact, that the power has, on the whole, we presume, 
been wisely and faithfully employed. As knowledge increases 
among the laity, they will demand a share in the management 
of their concerns. ‘There has already been a schism. A part 
of the Methodists seceded in 1830, and formed a constitution 
and discipline for themselves. They have adopted the name of 
Protestant Methodists, discarding the exclusive sway of the 
clergy, and admitting the laity to a share in the government, 
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but adhering, in most other respects, to the usages of the Meth- 
odists. ‘They have now about fifty thousand members, and 
they will, undoubtedly, increase, unless the Methodists shall 
modify their polity. 





























Moravlians. 


The Moravians, or “ United Brethren,” reside principally in 
Pennsylvania. ‘They have thirty-three ministers, twenty-four 
congregations, and five thousand seven hundred and forty-five 
members. ‘These Christians, it is presumed, are mostly foreign i | 
emigrants, and cannot become very numerous. They are here, Bae y 
as in their native country, honorably distinguished by a mission- # 
ary zeal. | 


Mormonirtes. 


There are said to be twelve thousand Mormonites in the 
United States, some of whom are respectable and wealthy per- 
sons. ‘The founders of the system were, it is believed, crafty 
impostors. ‘The delusion must ere-long be dispelled. 





PRESBYTERIANS. 
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The Presbyterians have among them a large amount of piety, 
intelligence and wealth. One third or more of all the colleges 
are under their influence, and they have nine theological insti- a) 
tutions. ‘They would, if united, be the most powerful body of ie) 
Christians in our country. But there is a widely spread di- ih 
vision among them, which will, perhaps, lead to a separation. 
From the proceedings of the last General Assembly, it might be 
inferred, that a majority of the Presbyterians hold doctrines en- 
tirely inconsistent with the plain letter of their Confession of 
Faith ; though we observe, that the Biblical Repertory, the or- 
gan of the old school Presbyterians, expresses a “ conviction, 
that the casual majority of the last Assembly is not the majority 
of the church.” “ Yet,” it adds, ‘‘ we cannot shut our eyes to 
the indications, which are increasing in number and significance 
every week, which render the disruption of our beloved church 
a very probable event.”* The Presbyterian form of govern- 
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ment has an unhappy tendency to foment discord. Let any 
other denomination bring matters of discipline, which properly 
belong to the churches only, before a general convention of 
ministers and laymen, and there would soon be exhibited scenes 
like those which render every session of the General Assembly a 
melancholy evidence of human imperfection. ‘The Congrega- 
tional polity is understood to be gaining favor among the Pres- 
byterians. ‘The new school Presbyterians appear to have 
more sympathies with the Congregationalists, than with their 
own brethren who hold fast the unadulterated Calvinism of the 
Confession of Faith. A peaceable separation would be prefer- 
able to the present state of things. ‘There are several smaller 
bodies of Presbyterians, whom we may mention here. 

The Cumberland Presbyterians have five hundred churches, 
four hundred and fifty ministers, and fifty thousand members, 
principally in the south-western States. ‘They have a college 
at Princeton, Ken. ‘Their doctrines are less Calvinistic than 
those of the Presbyterians, and they are less strict in requiring 
their ministers to be liberally educated. 

The Associate Presbyterians have one synod, nine presby- 
teries, eighty-seven ministers, one hundred and eighty-three 
congregations, and sixteen thousand members. 

The Reformed Presbyterians have one general synod, two 
subordinate synods, four presbyteries, twenty ministers, forty 
congregations, and three thousand members, chiefly in Ohio. 

The Associate Reformed Presbyterians have three synods, 
thirteen presbyteries, one hundred and sixteen ministers, two 
hundred and fourteen churches, and twelve thousand members, 
principally in Pennsylvania and the western States. They 
have two theological seminaries. 


SHAKERS. 


There are fifteen societies of Shakers, forty-five ministers, 
and six thousand members. ‘They call themselves the Millen- 
nial Church. They are industrious, useful citizens, but the 
denomination cannot have a permanent existence. 


SwWEDENBORGIANS. 


The ‘“ New Jerusalem Church” are said to have eight or- 
daining ministers, ten priests and teaching ministers, fifteen li- 
centiates, twenty-seven societies, and five thousand members. 
Some of them are intelligent persons, but it is not probable that 
their doctrines will spread widely. 
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TUNKERS. 


The Tunkers are said to have forty churches, forty ministers, 
and three thousand members, who reside chiefly in Pennsylva- 
nia. ‘They practise trine immersion, and keep the seventh day 
as the Sabbath. They are monastic in their habits. 


UNITARIANS. 


The Congregational Unitarians have one hundred and sev- 
enty-four ministers, and two hundred congregations, a large 
majority of which are in Massachusetts. ‘They possess much 
wealth, intelligence and literary ability. The university at 
Cambridge, Mass., is under their control. It is understood, 
that they do not increase rapidly. 


UNIVERSALISTS. 


They are said to have three hundred and seventeen ministers 
and six hundred and fifty-three societies. In 1831, a part of 
the Universalists seceded, and formed a distinct sect, under the 
name of the Universal Restorationists. ‘The principal differ- 
ence between the two parties is, that the Universalists reject the 
idea of any punishment after death, while the Restorationists 
believe, that there will be punishment for a limited period. 


The preceding list includes all the religious parties, which 
have any distinct existence. ‘There are a few meetings of in- 
fidels, in some of the large cities ; and a small number of deists 
and atheists are found scattered over the country. But it is 
every where considered as disreputable to be opposed to re- 
ligion, and hence the whole population, with very trifling ex- 
ceptions, are connected, as occasional attendants, at least, with 
some one of the religious denominations. 


The following table presents a view of the number of church- 
es, ministers and members : 

Denominations. Churches. Ministers. Members, 

IN. 6:« sey0 0545s oinnviv sade 4,239 452,000 
“ Freewill, ............ 73d 612 33,876 
« Seventh-day, 42 46 4,503 
“ Six-Principle,........ 16 10 2,117 

Catholics, 350 800,000 

Christians, 800 150,000 

Congregationalists, ‘ 1,150 160,000 

Disciples of Christ,........... a 

Dutch Reformed,............. 192 22,515 

Episcopalians, .......0..cccee 802 —_- 
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Denominations. Churches. Ministers. Members. 
Friends, 500 100,000 
German Reformed, ......... 180 30,000 
UE ch debe chew ls cetdnetss oS —. 15,000 
Lutherans, 267 62,266 
Oa 5050's ics cepeses —. 30,000 
ER ar —— 3,039 654,429 
6“ Protestant,...... —- 400 50,000 
Moravians, 33 5,745 
EE ETE LE a 12,000 
Presbyterians, ‘ 2,225 274,084 
. Cumberland,... 450 50,000 

« Associate,..... 87 16,000 

“ Reformed,.... 40 20 3,000 

“ Associate Ref, 214 116 12,000 
Shakers, 45 6,000 
Swedenborgians, 33 5,000 
Tunkers, 40 3,000 
Unitarians, 174 — 
Universalists, . 317 — 


The following table has appeared in several publications. It 
purports to have been “compiled from the official publications 
of the several sects, and is supposed to afford a fair view of the 
comparative strength of the different religious denominations in 
the United States. The figures do not of course indicate mem- 
bers in full communion, but the whole number of people who 
manifest a preference of this or that persuasion.” We suppose 
the table to be as nearly correct as such an estimate can be: 


Baptists, 4,300,000 
Methodists, 


Presbyterians, 2,175,000 
Congregationalists, 

Roman Catholics, 

Episcopalians, 

Tn: 6 o0-0 sch eerndernnewn Peet eines Kein 60 
Lutherans, 

Dutch Reformed, 

Christians, 

Friends, 

I cia dint open eee Chine hehe a edeee kewac 
NS Nad 0 4.0505 stb bebeeeansccaevaueues 
EL Sa Os bu ct hee cssebcabasatageenesnne 
CN is tbh oes cae 60 pelkes Chane nee ee eheede hed 
Moravians, 

POG OMROTR INN, 00.5.5 05 oc Sibddings cecweveccsense 
Infidels and Atheists, 


The preceding survey suggests a few remarks, with which 
we shall conclude this article. 
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{t demonstrates the expansive energy of the voluntary prin- 
ciple. With no aid from the civil government, with no coercion 
of law, the religious denominations spread their opinions, build 
their houses of ‘worship, support their ministers, establish semi- 
naries of learning, and issue their publications. ‘They have 
extended the Vital influences of religion, till a larger proportion 
of the inhabitants are members of Christian churches, than in 
Great Britain. Dr. Reed states, that the Established Church 
in England, “ though hers is a free communion, has only three 
hundred and fifty thousand communicants. I think the com- 
municants of the Dissenting bodies may be safely put down at 
seven hundred thousand, and I do not expect more will be al- 
lowed to them. ‘This, however, will only give us one million 
and fifty thousand, while America, at a low estimate, and with a 
universally s¢ract communion, has one million five hundred and 
fifty thousand eight hundred and ninety ; an increase on ours of 
more than one third.”* ‘The number of professed religious 
teachers leads to a similar result. Of these, there are, in the 
United States, according to the preceding list, fifteen thousand 
six hundred and twenty-six, making about one to every thousand 
inhabitants. Dr. Reed admits, that this proportion is larger than 
in Scotland, which “is universally thought to be highly privi- 
leged in her religious means.”+ He estimates the population 
of Scotland at two millions three hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand eight hundred and seven, and the number of ministers at 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty-five, or about one to one 
thousand three hundred and fifty inhabitants. In the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana,{ the proportion in Scotland is stated to be one 
minister to fifteen hundred inhabitants. All comparisons of this 
kind are liable to be deceptive ; but the preceding facts may be 
taken as fair evidence, that the voluntary principle is fully ade- 
quate to the service of supplying our country with the means of 
religious instruction. In the new States, and in thinly inhabit- 
ed parts of the older States, there is often a deficiency ; but 
there are few neighborhoods, even there, in which the gospel is 
not occasionally preached. A village, however small, can rare- 
ly be found without some place of worship. In every consid- 
erable town, even in the far West, there are churches, schools, 
and printing-presses, the instruments and evidences of moral 
and intellectual cultivation. 





* Visit to the American Churches, vol. ii., p. 406. 
t Visit, vol. ii., p. 102. t Vol. iv., p. 390. 
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Another remarkable fact, which is proved by the religious 
history of our country, is, that the perfect liberty of conscience 
enjoyed here has operated to diminish the number and mu- 
tual hostility of sects. Let any one compare the preced- 
ing list of religicus denominations, with the innumerable sects 
and parties, whose uncouth names are recorded by ecclesiastical 
historians, and he will be convinced, that the progress of light 
and the genial influence of freedom have been constantly tending 
to dispel error, and to draw men to a closer union of opinion 
and feeling. But our list is more numerous in appearance than 
in reality. Several of the sects are small bodies, composed 
chiefly of emigrants from Europe; and these cannot be fairly 
ranked among American denominations. Some of the sects, 
too, which have distinct names, are separated from each other 
by very slight barriers. ‘The Presbyterian church, for example, 
the Dutch and German Reformed churches, the Cumberland 
Presbyterians, the Associate Presbyterians, the Reformed Pres- 
byterians, and the Associate Reformed Presbyterians, all form 
but one denomination. Five sixths of all the Christians in the 
United States belong to five denominations,—Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists, Episcopalians, Methodists and Presbyterians. 
Among these, there are only three radical points of difference, 
i. e., the form of church government, views respecting Calvin- 
ism, and baptism. ‘The Baptists and Congregationalists agree, 
in respect to church government, and for the most part they 
hold a modified Calvinism. The Episcopalians and Methodists 
adopt, substantially, the same form of government, and with 
the exception of a part of the Episcopalians, hold Arminian 
views. ‘The various species of Presbyterians are united in their 
general polity, and hold the Calvinistic doctrines, though in 
different degrees. As to baptism, there are only two parties. 
In regard to these three points, moreover, there is a manifest 
progress towards a similarity of opinions. ‘The principle of in- 
dependence in church government is gaining strength. Scrip- 
tural views respecting baptism are daily becoming more com- 
mon. On the doctrines of grace, there is, we believe, less 
difference in fact, than in theory. All the evangelical denom- 
inations hold the doctrines of the trinity, the depravity and ruin 
of man, the atonement through the sufferings and death of 
Christ, the necessity of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, the 
duty of repentance, faith, and personal holiness, and the eternal 
duration of the future state of rewards and punishments. On 
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some of these points, they may employ different terms, and 
may have some objectionable views, but they all hold, in sub- 
stance, the same doctrines. As the Scriptures shall be more 
thoroughly studied, and vital piety shall increase, there will be 
a much nearer approach to entire unanimity of opinion. 

This effect of religious liberty is highly gratifying and auspi- 
cious. It completely refutes the arguments for a religious es- 
tablishment, as a protection against the multiplication of sects. 
Sir Walter Raleigh said, more than two hundred years ago: 


“When all order, discipline and church government shall be left 
to newness of opinion and men’s fancies, soon after, as many kinds 
of religion will spring up, as there are parish churches within Eng- 
land; every contentious and ignorant person clothing his fancy 
with the Spirit of God, and his imagination with the g7/t of revelation : 
insomuch as when the truth, which is but one, shall appear to the 
simple multitude no Jess variable than contrary to itself, the faith of 
men will soon after die away by degrees, and all religion be held in 
scorn and contempt.” * 


Happily the new world, which Raleigh himself aided to 
colonize, has’ demonstrated, by a glorious experiment, that bis 
fears were vain; that a powerful nation may govern itself 
without kings, and that religion can flourish without an estab- 
lished church ; that society is more tranquil and prosperous, in 
proportion to its civil freedom; and that religious sects become 
more united in mind and heart, the more entire their exemption 
from all human control. May our countrymen feel aright the 
responsibility of their position! May they so perform their 
duty, that our example may gladden with its light the eyes of 
all men, and be a pillar of fire, to guide the oppressed nations 
to freedom and happiness ! Epitror. 





* History of the World, b. ii., chap. v., sec. 1.--Quoted by Dr. Magee, 
Atonement, vol. I., p. 130. 
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Articte IV. 
BLOOMFIELD’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


‘H Ket deabjx,. The Greek Testament, with English 
Notes, critical, philological and exegetical, partly selected 
and arranged from the best Commentators, ancient and 
modern, but chiefly Original ; the whole being especially 
adapted to the use of academical Students, Candidates for 
the sacred Office, and Ministers; though also intended as 
a manual edition for the use of theological readers in gen- 
eral. By the Rev. S. T. Bioomriezp, D. D., F.S. A., 
Vicar of Bisbrooke, Rutland. First American, from the 
second London edition. In two volumes. Boston. Per- 
kins & Marvin. 8vo. pp. 596 and 631. 1836. 


Tue subject of biblical criticism is one so fertile in itself, 
and so important to all the best interests of man, that we hope 
to devote many of our pages to its discussion. Happily for 
the age in which we live, it is beginning to loom high before 
the public mind, and to engage some of the ablest intellects in 
our own and other countries — intellects trained in the Bacon- 
ian school, deeply imbued with sound philosophy, and possess- 
ed of great acumen in discriminating and patience in searching 
after truth. And here, in passing, we would observe, for the 
comfort and edification of all infidels, and for the purpose of 
rebutting their ridiculous charge, that ignorance and religion are 
fwih-eisters. that this is just the kind of talent we want for the 
investigation of Scripture. We ask for no allowances to be 
made to our cause. We spurn the idea of supplicating, that 
no deistical Samson may lean against its pillars, or seize its mas- 
sive columns. Cheerfully would we introduce into our sacred 
temple their most Atlantean-shouldered philosophers, confident 
that they could do it no harm, nor subject ‘any part to a trial 
which it could not bear. This, however, by the way. 

Our emotions on this point, regarding the advance of biblical 
criticism, are so deep, that we must be allowed to give vent to 
the exhilaration which our feelings experience, when we behold 
this subject taking its proper rank in the circle of the dignified 
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sciences. It is not to be disguised, that such has not always 
been the case. ‘Fhe reduction of Scripture interpretation to 
the laws of strict scientific investigation,—strict as those which 
guided Davy around his retort and crucible,—is not of a very 
ancient date. Indeed, we can remember ourselves the time 
when the speculations ‘of many a divine in his pulpit, respect- 
ing the meaning of some passage in holy writ, have truly 
brought to our minds “ sick men’s dreams and playsome whim- 
sies ;” so far did they depart from every principle that should 
direct and control our inquiry after truth, and so perfectly did 
they set at defiance the laws of language and the rules of correct 
exegesis. And then such a string of quotations, tied together by 
so slender a thread of association, that they reminded us of 
dame Quickly’s speeches more than any thing else. Often can 
we recollect to have sat upon nettles, while listening to such ran- 
dom outpouring of texts to substantiate a theological point, 
which might be trae enough, but which was no more proved 
by the passages cited, than if a part of the Alcoran had been 
quoted. Were we called to specify, the task would not be 
difficult. How often have we heard the subject of the Jewish 
types handled in this vagrant, unscientific way! We do verily 
believe, that our ears have heard every thing in the Old Testa- 
ment spiritualized, from the “ golden snuffers ” in the tabernacle, 
to the “nine and twenty knives” in the temple; yea, every 
thing in the latter edifice itself, from the cedar that was floated 
to Joppa for its beams and rafters, to the very pins that held 
these beams together. So far as, we could discern, there was 
no settled principle to guide the mind in its quest of types ; all 
was left to the imagination of the expositors, who seem not to 
have dreamed of the established rule now in vogue, that nothing 
is to be understood as typical, except what the sacred writers 
have alluded to as possessing that character ; in other words, to 
decide upon any scriptural type, we must have the authority of 
the New Testament writers, that such is its true meaning. In 
the absence of this testimony, we have no reason for. believing 
any thing whatever in the former dispensation to have a typical 
import under the present. Had Bishop Horseley adopted this 
simple principle, instead of embracing the Hutchinsonian scheme, 
he would have escaped the charge of being a fanciful theologian, 
which his book on the Psalms has made him justly incur. 
Besides this loose spiritualization of supposed types, it is in 
point here, to notice a specimen or two of that habit of incorrect 
citation on which we have animadverted. Countless are the 
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instances that we remember to have noted whilst wading 
through the folios of the old divines, not to say any thing about 
the same fault which yet exists in the pulpit efforts of living 
preachers, whom it has been our pleasure, in other respects, to 
hear. Even so clear-headed a theologian as the elder Edwards, 
so acute, so discriminating, so purely intellectual as he was in 
the conception of a scheme of argument, and rearing around it 
the abutments of Scripture, even he has fallen into this error of 
manifest inaptness of quotation, and thus left crevices and flaws 
in his reasonings, that weaken greatly the sound parts. We are 
far from saying, that this is a prevailing and capital fault in his 
writings. By no means. We design to be understood only 
as saying, that such faults are occasionally found in this great 
author, and tenfold oftener in the productions of his contempo- 
raries, which suggests the vast importance of the subject that 
we are now discussing, since the corrective of this error is only 
to be found here. We said a specimen or two should be pro- 
duced. ‘Those that now occur to our mind are, 2 Cor. 3: 17, 
and Eph. 2:8. ‘The former has been adduced as a proof-text 
to establish the doctrine of the divinity of the third person in 
the holy trinity, and the equality of each and all in their es- 
sence and dignity. But in our view, according to all rules of 
enlightened interpretation, the passage has no more to do with 
the trinity than with the transmigration of souls. ‘That cardi- 
nal article of our faith is totally foreign from the train of reas- 
oning pursued by the apostle, nor could he have introduced it 
there without doing violence to the laws of thought and associa- 
tion. We rejoice, that the doctrine in question does not rest on 
such fragile supports, but on solid foundations. But why then 
give it the air of resting on so feeble a basis, when it must be 
known, that in the popular estimation, to refute one part of an 
argument is tantamount to quashing the whole? ‘The other 
passage, from Eph. 2: 8, is a favorite one with many to prove 
that our conversion is wholly of God. ‘To demonstrate this 
supposed truth, and, forsooth, shut the mouth of every gainsayer, 
it is adduced, in the pulpit and i in the conference-room, not to 
say any thing about its having been often foisted into the learned 
octavo, in the progress of cool and severe reasoning. But, in 
our view, nothing could be scarcely further from the writer’s mind 
than this meaning. And it is only necessary to open our Greek 
Testament, to detect the grammatical error that they commit, 
who cite the verse for the purpose above-mentioned, and thus 
explode the theological blunder. ‘This error consists in making 
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nlotews the antecedent of todr0, an inconsistency that strikes 
the eye at once of every Greek scholar, though it does not ap- 
pear indeed to the mere English reader, because it is no gram- 
matical aberration to make “ faith”? antecedent to “it,” in the 
construction of our own language. Should it be asked, what, 
then, zs the apostle’s meaning, the reply is at hand. He is seek- 
ing to impress upon the minds of the Ephesians the superabound- 
ing riches of grace manifested in their salvation through Christ 
Jesus, which was to be a theme of admiration to coming ages. 
This is the import of verse 7. ‘To fasten this idea upon their 
minds, he iterates the sentiment in verse 8, adopting a little 
different phraseology. By grace are ye saved, through faith, 
and this salvation is not of your own meritorious procuring. It 
is the gift of God ; it is an undeserved boon ; not the reward of 
works, lest any should boast. Considered in this light, the pas- 
sage would furnish no authority for that species of twaddle, so 
everlastingly in the mouths of sinners, that “they can do noth- 
ing in their salvation, any more than they could move a moun- 
tain ;” or, “that they wish to be religious, but are waiting for 
God to give them faith,” careful to be emphatic in uttering the 


last clause, to remind us that they are quoting Scripture. We 
wish it to be distinctly understood, that we are making no thrusts 


at the prime doctrine of divine influences in the conversion of 
a sinner. We hope, that in the progress of this Review, its 
pages will be found, as we certainly design them to be, always 
arrayed on the side of that grand truth. We are now only 
showing one aspect of the evil which arises from the neglect of 
biblical criticism, to wit, the citing of passages to prove some 
doctrine which happens to be under discussion, when, accord- 
ing to enlightened hermeneutics, those texts have no connection 
with the point to be demonstrated, nor were designed to have 
in the mind of the inspired writer. 

There is another view of this subject, that has led us to watch 
the progress of biblical criticism with great interest and pleasure. 
The present prevailing mode of studying theology, at home and 
abroad, is according to the analytical process, whereas formerly 
it was conducted by the synthetical. By the latter, our read- 
ers will understand that we mean, the methods of first forming 
a scheme of divinity, by collating and comparing the writings 
of various theologians; and having settled upon the system 
which is supposed to be shored up by the strongest props of 
argument, to proceed to find proof-texts for what has been pre- 
maturely fixed upon as true. Following out this plan, the 
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propositions, out of which the scheme is constructed, are taken 
as veritable truths, and the mind then sent in quest of demonstra- 
tions from Scripture, to show that they are so. ‘This is the 
way that philosophy was taught from the chairs of its learned 
professors during many centuries. It grew out of the error, 
which was once very rife, and which, if we mistake not, owes 
its origin to the mind of Plato, that it is possible to arrive at 
general truths by the sheer effort of abstract thinking. By this 
ethereal process the intellect attains the summits and mountain- 
tops of knowledge, from whence, like the eagle on the dizzy 
heights of Chimborazo, it surveys a world beneath, and sub- 
jects fields and forests, floods and oceans to its keen-sighted 
gaze. We need not say, how fruitless, empty and jejune a 
method this proved, so far as philosophy was concerned. Nor 
was it aught more favorable with regard to theology. It bred 
little else than errorists and fierce disputatious polemics. Di- 
vine knowledge was at a stand, so long as it was thus handled 
from the chairs of divinity. There was a mould into which 
every mind was cast ; a channel into which the thoughts of all 
must run. As a consequence, every thing became tame and 
insipid. The results of inquiry were either stale or wild, vapid 
or startling. ‘The racy fruits of sound, fearless investigation 
ceased to grow. The fields of knowledge were no longer beau- 
tiful to the eye, nor yielded aught delicious to the taste. They 
produced nought but furze and underbrush. 

This blighting process has now, however, ceased to a great 
extent, and we hope its total desuetude is, not remote. ‘That, 
by which it has been generally supplanted, is the method of 
analysis. By this, our readers will understand us as meaning 
the exact reverse of the other. Instead of saying at the outset 
what is true, and then proceeding to prove it, we begin by ac- 
knowledging our ignorance, and then direct our inquiries to this 
single point, what is true? Instead of arriving at a general 
proposition, by dint of abstract thinking, and then trying to 
demonstrate it, we commence with the careful examination of 
particulars, and from the assiduous study of them, labor to de- 
tect the general law that binds them all together, so to speak, 
or, it may be, more accurately, to find out that common prop- 
erty in which they all agree; and which, when put into the 
form of a proposition, will be a doctrine, if we have been ex- 
amining texts of Scripture, or a universal truth in philosophy, 
if we have been examining natural phenomena. As this is the 
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process now coming into vogue in forming theologians,—which 
is indeed nothing more, in plain English, than applying the 
principles of lord Verulam to the sublime study of divinity —it 
needs but little sagacity to penetrate the reasons of that delight 
which we experience on beholding biblical criticism occupying 
so large an angle in the public eye, and engaging the labors 
and industry of the best scholars and the most disciplined minds. 
For every improvement in this science, by which the exact 
meaning of the sacred writers can be better attained, the true 
rendering of passages settled, and the authenticity of doubt- 
ful texts decided, we regard somewhat in the light of improving 
the various instruments, the telescopes, the sextants, &c., by 
whose aid the philosopher pursues his investigations in the 
natural world. What the telescope is to the astronomer, a good 
treatise on sacred criticism is to the theologian. He is thereby 
enabled to sweep, with more accuracy, the vast field of moral 
truth, which the Bible opens to his eye. And every improve- 
ment in the latter, is like adding a more powerful glass to the 
former, or adjusting its lenses with a better conformity to optical 
laws. 

In this view, we welcome with unmingled pleasure every 
valuable addition to the apparatus already in use, to expose to 
our notice the whole meaning of the sacred oracles,—always, 
however, excepting the absurd attempt, now making by many, 
to produce a desire among our denomination for a new version 
of the Scriptures into our own vernacular, to supplant the noble 
translation given to the world under king James. We do not 
doubt, that the instigators in this movement are directed by 
honest, though, as we believe, mistaken motives. We accord 
to them the best of hearts, but we frankly tell them, that we 
have no fellowship in their effort, and utterly discard their policy. 
We deprecate the success of their project, nor need we give any 
other reasons than those pressed upon the notice of our r readers 
in our last number. But to return: Every real addition to the 
apparatus of sacred criticism we do welcome with our whole 
hearts. We take it up with far more delight than ever optician 
introduced a new visual instrument into his shop, or chemist 
placed in his trough some new fixture for decomposing the sub- 
stances which he is on the point of examining. And our de- 
light arises from the deep conviction, that there are vast treas- 
ures yet to be explored in the Bible, to some of which these new 
aids may conduct us. We, therefore, have pleasure in reading 
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through the whole or a part of it under the conduct of a new 
guide, who offers to point out to us his discoveries, and shed 
light upon the intricate avenues. For it is not to be expected, 
that the whole meaning of the Scripture will be mastered by 
one expositor, or two. Numerous as they are, much remains 
to be done, which can be completed only by “the fortuitous 
discoveries of many men in many devious walks of literature.” 
Hence, we take up with enthusiasm any sensible book written 
to shed light on any part of the sublime record of our faith, and 
thank the author, in proportion to the assistance he affords. 
With these feelings, we have waded through the learning, and 
threaded the labyrinths, of Griesbach’s scheme of principles for 
deciding upon the authority of manuscripts, though we confess, 
sometimes our brows have been knit in any thing but a cheer- 
ful manner. With like feelings, we have pored over the pages 
of the learned Kuinoel, and read through the version of Jaspis. 
With the same feelings, have we resorted to Knapp, and glean- 
ed a crumb or two from his foot-notes, scanty as they are. 
With the same feelings, we have come to the perusal of the 
book whose title is at the head of this article, and which shall 
furnish topics for our remaining remarks. 

The general course of our remaining observations will consist 
in giving the reader a sketch or outline of the w ork, followed by 
an examination of some passages, for the twofold purpose of 
presenting a sample of Dr. B.’s style of criticism, and of afford- 
ing us an opportunity to record our dissent from certain of his 
theological opinions. 

The plan of Dr. Bloomfield’s work cannot be described in a 
more condensed and succinct manner, than by quoting the an- 
nexed paragraph from the Preface to the American edition, 
written by Professor Stuart : 


“The text is formed on the basis of the last edition of Robert Ste- 
phens, adopted by Mill, and differing slightly from the Vulgate text, 
which originated in the Elzevir edition of the New Testament, in 
1624, In a very few cases, as the editor states, alterations of this text 
have been admitted, which are supported by the united authority of 
manuscripts, ancient versions, and fathers, and also the early printed 
editions. All conjectural emendations have been carefully excluded. 
Before words where the reading has been altered, an asterisk is uni- 
formly placed, and some notice ‘is taken of the alteration in the notes. 
Brackets designate such portions of the text as are suspected of being 
an interpolation; brackets, and a line drawn over the words, desig- 
nate such words and phrases as are probably or certainly spurious. 
Other marks are used by the editor to indicate suspected words, or 
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such as probably need emendation. The important readings admit- 
ted by Wetstein, Matthei, Griesbach or Scholz, are noticed when not 
admitted ; as is also any difference between the Vulgate text and that 
of Stephens, adopted by the editor.” 


With regard to the correctness of the text, it would be im- 
possible to enter upon this subject as it deserves, without going 
into a discussion totally incompatible with the limits of the 
present article. Suffice it to say, that in addition to having a 
basis on which to rear his own text, deserving the approval of 
every scholar, the labors of Dr. B. in this part of his work, 
bear decided marks of patient assiduity and extensive research. 
For this portion of his task, the preparation of his “ Recensio 
Synoptica” eminently qualified him. Possessed of ample ad- 
vantages to acquit himself with success in this department of 
his work, he assures us that he has spared no pains to present 
a text of the New Testament, worthy of the eye of every criti- 
cal scholar. Far from wishing, however, to force his own 
views and decisions upon his readers with regard to doubtful or 
disputed, passages, he places it in the power of each to decide 
for himself, by means of certain marks and indications in the 
text, and by introducing into the notes the readings preferred 
by others, accompanied 1 in many cases by a discussion of their 
comparative merits, and the points of superiority lodged in that 
which he has chosen. In addition to what has now been said 
approbatory of the text of Dr. B. we might here urge the ar- 
gumentum ad verecundiam in its favor; since it has received 
the commendation of one whom Dr. B. justly styles “the 
father of exegetical science in America.” Without designing 
ever to swear to the words of any, master, we cannot help 
thinking the endorsement of Professor Stuart very satisfac- 
tory ; since that gentleman has no doubt paid greater atten- 
tion to what may be called the instrument of all theological 
knowledge,—the sacred text,—than any other person in this 
country. 

The notes of our author are written in the English language, 
For this concession to the capacities of the majority of his read- 
ers, we are disposed heartily to thank him. For we confess, 
that it has always been a task remote from pleasant to us, to sit 
down to achieve an extended perusal of Latin commentaries. 
True, we can read the Roman tongue, but itis a very different 
thing to read Latin and to think in Latin. The latter, we be- 
lieve, is seldom attained. Of course, therefore, ere an idea in 
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the sacred text can be available property to us, it is first neces- 
sary to hunt for it in the Greek ; it must then be chased through 
several Latin paragraphs, —sometimes amid clouds of learned 
nonsense, that render confusion worse confounded,—till we at 
last turn it into plain Saxon, greatly to our relief. Nor can we 
refrain occasionally, from exclaiming, at this stage of our labors, 
how easy it would have been just to have said so at the begin- 
ning, without any of this ado. But it is a fact, of which all 
may not be aware, that the custom of annotating in English is 
of very recent origin. And this improvement, for so we deem 
it, met at first with much opposition among the learned, espe- 
cially among the ranks of those who wished to continue theol- 
ogy a craft and knowledge a monopoly. Though now in 
vogue, this practice did not come to be so, till the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. ‘The first one who then broke the ice 
was Valpy, in his edition of the New Testament, which he 
issued in 1816, with notes in Latin; but in the second impres- 
sion, he amended his plan so far as to give those notes in Eng- 
lish. I*or this wise innovation, however, he expected to incur 
the rebuke of scholars and eritics ; and gave vent to his misgiv- 
ings respecting the literary trespass which he had committed, 

in a humble apology, wherein he assures his readers, that there 
is nothing in English notes “to shock the most refined taste, or 
offend the judgment of the most fastidious scholar.” 

This experiment succeeded so well, that Dr. Burton, who, 
some years after, published an edition of the Greek Teseainoat, 
followed Valpy’s example, and adopted English notes. It is 
plain, however, that he still had some misgivings about so bold 
an innovation, ‘and hence we find him holding the following 
language, in order to propitiate the prejudices of the learned and 
secure their favorable suffrage. Speaking of the work which 
he proposed to emit, he says: 


“Tt is not merely the fashion of the day which has induced me to 
compose the notes in English rather than in Latin. This custom 
seems indeed to be gaining ground in editions of profane authors as 
well as of the Greek Testament; and unless the work is intended for 
circulation on the Continent, or unless Latin notes are supposed to 
improve the reader’s proficiency in that language, there seems no 
reason why the difficulties of one dead language should be explained 
by a commentary writtenin another. In compiling notes from writ- 
ers of different countries, and particularly from English commenta- 
tors, itis obviously much more easy to convey their sentiments in 
our own language ; and if such a system should be found more use- 
ful and agreeable to the majority of my readers, I shall consider it a 
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recommendation, rather than an objection, that the commentary has 
no pretensions to be considered learned.” 


In this quotation there is certainly an exhibition of manly 
courage and sterling sense. Latin is a good international lite- 
rary medium, and when works are composed for the perusal of 
scholars of every country, let them be written in that tongue. 
But to that let its use be confined. For the purpose of biblical 
criticism and philology, it is far better that a man employ bis 
own vernacular. He will thus, we are confident; express his 
thoughts with more clearness and accuracy, and contribute vast- 
ly more to the improvement of his readers. If we wish, at any 
time, to increase our proficiency in Latin, we can resort, for that 
express purpose, to the authors of the Augustan age. But, on 
other occasions, when we wish only to unravel difficult passages 
in one dead language, let us not have the difficulties of another 
to combat besides. 

The general plan adopted by Dr. B. in his annotations, has 
struck us very favorably, as supplying what was really a desid- 
eratum in this department of literature. For the student of his 
work will always be sure of finding not only the results of the 
author’s investigations tersely and “clearly expressed, but a lu- 
minous compend or abstract of what the leading minds of his 
own and other countries have thought respecting nearly all the 
difficult places in the New Testament. In this part of his la- 
bors as a philologist, Dr. B. is unusually happy. He does not 
belabor you with quotations, and confuse you with endless ref- 
ences, but in a manner that gives great interest to his work, he 
opens to your mind a bird’s-eye view of the learned landscape, 
and indicates the direction in which you will probably find 
truth, or the road in which you will at least meet good com- 
pany in your further inquiries. Now from the possession of the 
whole sacred text of the New Testament, under this treatment, 
and the skilful mapping out of the opinions of the learned world 
upon every part and parcel of its contents, great advantages 
must necessarily accrue to the critical and theological student ; 
sufficient, we think, to induce all to extend their economy to 
very great lengths in other respects, rather than not see this 
valuable book upon their shelves. 

We take great pleasure in noticing, in this connection, the 
decided evidence furnished by Dr. B.’s book of a sound, dis- 
criminating judgment, and a thoroughly disciplined mind. This 
is especially true regarding the author in the light of a critie 
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and philologist. Viewing him as a theologian, we are unable 
to speak with as warm approbation, on account of the repeated 
proof forced upon our notice of his mind being strongly biased 
by High Church principles. But so far as his notes are con- 
fined strictly to criticism, and those general and catholic doc- 
trines, in whose distunion there is no under-current of denomi- 
national prejudices to drift one out of his course, we confess 
our admiration at the manifest training of Dr. B.’s intellectual 
powers. Of this, repeated examples might be adduced. But 
our limits will allow us to cite one only. It is taken from Matt. 

26: 38, in which the appalling scene of our Lord’s agony in 

the garden is described. Respecting the nature of that suffer- 
ing which Christ endured at this time, it is well known, much 

speculation has been indulged and many theories formed. 

Some have attributed it to the fear of death, others to what 

they are pleased to call the pouring out of the divine wrath 

upon his head, while others hesitate not to declare, that it arose 

out of a severe contest with the devil, who appeared to him in 

some horrid shape. But to us it has always seemed very idle to 

attempt prying into what God plainly designed to keep for ever 

veiled. Over that awful scene there hangs a cloud, which it is 

in vain for us to try to dissipate. ‘The sacred writers give us a 

description of what they saw, and attest the supernatural par- 

oxysms of grief into which their divine Master was thrown dur- 

ing that eventful night, but then they drop their pens. They 

glance at him prostrate in the dust, and uttering a piercing cry 

to heaven for aid ; they look at the redness of his apparel dyed 

by his bloody sweat; but then hastily withdraw their eyes and | 
abruptly close their account, as if conscious of having approach- 

ed a subject too awful for them to scan or explain. But the 

veil thus cast over this scene, some have with temerity sought 

to lift, in their efforts to pry into and analyze so mysterious a 

tragedy. Dr. B. justly rebukes such presumption, and at the 

same time, shows the accuracy with which he had determined 

the line that separates the known from the unknown. We give 

his own words: 


“ As to the nature of this agony of our Lord, in the garden of Geth- 
semane, much has been written, but nothing certainly determined. 
To so awfully mysterious a subject we cannot approach too rever- 
ently. That this cup was not simply death (which some of the ancient 
interpreters understood), we may be very certain. That the agony 
was occasioned (as some suppose) through the divine wrath, by our 
Redeemer thus bearing the sins of the world, is liable to many ob- 
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jections ; as is also the opinion, that our Lord had then a severe spir- 
itual conflict with the great enemy of mankind. The deadly horror 
was, no doubt, produced by a variety of causes arising from his pe- 
culiar situation and circumstances, and which it were presumptuous 
too minutely to scan. At the same time, however, we may rest as- 
sured, that our Lord’s agony was, in some mysterious way, connected 
with the offering of himself as a sacrifice for the sins of the world, 
and the procuring of the redemption of mankind.” 


This is precisely the point where all inquiries on this mo- 
mentous subject ought to stop. We present it as one out of 
numerous judicious annotations in which our author abounds. 

But it is time for us to turn our thoughts in another direction. 
We shall, therefore, proceed to examine a few of our author’s 
comments upon some passages, in which, if any where, his pre- 
dilections for his own hierarchy would be calculated to mislead 
him. ‘This we shall do, both for the purpose of presenting va- 
rious samples of his style of annotation, and also to afford our- 
selves an opportunity to record our dissent from many of his 
theological opinions. In doing so, we merely avail ourselves of 
the sacred right of free discussion, which, however, we hope to 
use now and ever in a spirit of entire fairness and candor. 
That we should maintain our own views in this Review, is 
surely nothing that ought to create surprise, since this is a main 
object for which it was originated. And if Dr. B. thinks fit to 
intersperse through his work the peculiar tenets of the Episco- 
pal church, it is not to be wondered at, if we hold an unfettered 
pen in our efforts to explode those tenets, ere we give his book 
our humble passport. But to our task. 

In Dr. B.’s comments upon | Cor. 7: 14, occurs the follow- 
ing extraordinary paragraph: 


‘* éxel dga—éotr,| The sense is: For otherwise (namely, if one 
party be not sanctified) your children would be considered impure 
and profane (see 2 Cor. 6: 17. Acts 10:28). But now (i. e. in this 
case) they are holy; i. e. form part of God’s people. How strongly 
this supports the practice of infant baptism, is manifest.” 

In this way does Dr. B. sum up the meaning of this vexed 
clause. But what does this author intend by ‘“God’s people 2” 
Using language in its current import, its signification must be, 
those who are in a state of salvation. That then is the moral 
condition of such infants as have the honor of tracing their pedi- 
«ree to religious ancestors ; nay, if either one of their progenitors 
is a Christian, the peculiar favor of God is their birthright. 
And then, as a consequence of so blessed a nativity, they are 
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candidates for an ordinance, whose meaning and effect are 
thus explained by a dignitary of Dr. B.’s own church. “ ‘Those 
who are baptized are immediately translated from the curse of 
Adam, to the grace of Christ ; their original guilt which they 
brought into the world is mystically washed away; and they 
receive forgiveness of the actual sins whieh they may themselves 
have committed ; they become reconciled to God, partakers of 
the Holy Ghost, and heirs of eternal happiness.” Put this to 
that, then, and see what follows. Why, nothing short of this, 
namely, that the children of Christian parents are born in such 
a moral state, that they are instantly the proper subjects of an 
ordinance, which “is not only a sign of profession and mark of 
difference, whereby Christian men are discerned from others 
that be not christened ; but it is also a sign of regeneration, or 
new birth, whereby....the promises of forgiveness of sin, and of 
our adoption to be the sons of God by the Holy Ghost, are 
visibly signed and sealed.”* ‘This is certainly mysticism, with 
a witness. It is almost, we were going to say, an amusing 
result to arrive at from the clause, “else were your children 
unclean, but now are they holy,”’—a clause having reference, 
as we had supposed, simply to a line of national distinction, 
within which a child was said to be born, whose parents were 
Jews, or if heathen once, had been proselyted at any time be- 
fore the birth of the infant took place. In view of such a con- 
clusion as we have come to, conducted by our author’s own 
principles, may we not justly exclaim, “ Under what a want of 
evidence must a critic labor, who resorts to such an argument !”” 
It may be, that Dr. B. would fain escape from so untenable 
a position, by saying, that when his church speaks of every 
person whom she has baptized as regenerate, it is upon a hy- 
pothetical assumption, present or future, of their spiritual re- 
generation. ‘True: He may say so. But then how will this 
hypothesis agree with his criticism? Suppose we adopt the 
system of conjectural explanation to learn the meaning of his 
annotation, and what will it amount to? “ But now (i. e. in 
this case of the parents being sanctified) they (the children) are 
holy,” i. e. there is a hypothetical assumption, present or future, 
of their being so, and the same hypothetical assumption, present 
or future, of their “ forming a part of God’s people.” And 
what is this but conceding just what we maintain, viz., that we 





* XXVIIth Article of the Church of England. 
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are stark ignorant of a child’s character at its nativity, and of 
its future destiny, whether it will become religious or not. 
This can be known only by the evidence of its life, as it grows 
up. And when that evidence is sufficient to convince us of its 
piety, then we are prepared to seal it with the church’s signet. 
From these manifold embarrassments, there is only one sure 
way for Dr. B., and those who symbolize in his views, to escape, 
and that is, by interposing a dictum of their own church, which 
will be found in its 27th article, and which reads as follows :— 
“The baptism of young children is, an any wise, to be retained 
in the church as most agreeable with the institution of Christ.” 
And if they choose to be ensconced there, we certainly shall 
not pursue them any further, but accord to them our best wishes 
and our Christian regards, and there leave them. 

From what we have already said, our readers will be pre- 
pared to hear, that Dr. B. loses no opportunity to bring forward 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. Of the satisfactory ar- 
guments against this dogma he seems to be entirely unaware, or 
at least he is careful to keep them effectually out of sight. 
This plan is so different from that which he pursues, when dis- 
cussing topics foreign from all denominational prejudice, that it 
is the more glaring by the force of contrast. We said, that he 
allowed no chance to escape when his views on this point might 
be introduced. Thus, he says, under John 3:6, “The pur- 
pose of this verse seems to be to set forth the indispensable ne- 
cessity of this regeneration by water and the Spirit, in order to 
the attainment of everlasting salvation ; for that, as the mere 
natural and animal life depends on flesh and blood, so does the 
spiritual life depend on the baptism by water and by the Spir- 
it.” Under Titus 3: 5, will be found the following sentiments 
of a like nature. ‘* dic hovrgot aud. Render, ‘ by the laver of 
regeneration.’ The ancient expositors almost universally and 
all the most eminent modern commentators (?) are agreed, that 
by the wahiyy. is meant baptismal regeneration.... The ‘ renewing 
of the Holy Spirit’ must, of course, be primarily understood of 
the renovation proceeding from the regenerating grace of bap- 
tism.” 

We applaud the author for one thing, that he sticks to his 
creed ; for what he says above is but the echo of his prayer book 
and rubric. But strange as our taste may be deemed, we would 
greatly prefer to see the marks of independent thought in a 
work on sacred criticism, than ever so many sentiments copied 
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from so inimitable a production, even as the prayer book of the 
English church. And what disturbs us is not a difference of 
opinion regarding a mere speculative point, about which there 
might be many ways of philosophizing, and there it would all 
end. The doctrine on which we now propose our strictures, is 
one having practical bearings, of the most dangerous kind. We 
fear, that it has lulled many into a fatal mistake respecting their 
eternal interests, created in them a false hope, and generated in 
their minds totally erroneous conceptions with regard to the - 
method of justification taught in Romans. We have ourselves 
seen many, full of these dreams about the mystical influence of 
baptism, by which they fondly supposed themselves “ spiritual- 
ly regenerated, made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and incor- 
porated into the holy church,” in whose lives nought appeared 
to sanction the supposition that they had ever become vitally 
united to Christ, or at all concerned themselves about the terms 
on which God proposes pardon to the sinner. The sad in- 
fluence of these pernicious fallacies, codperating with the deceit 
of the human heart, none can tell. They throw a spiritual 
blight over the soul, wither its moral energies, hide from it its 
true condition, and we truly fear smooth the pillow of many a 
dying unbeliever. It was in distinct view of the fearful mag-~ 
nitude of the mischief occasioned by this doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, that the non-conformists of the age of Charles 
chose rather to be driven from their flocks, and brave the ills of 
poverty and persecution, than yield assent to what they believed 
so pernicious to the souls of men. ‘Their consciences forbade 
compliance with the requisition of the established ritual, and 
they preferred to be ejected from their stations, rather than em- 
brace so fearful an error. 

Knowing the High Church views entertained by Dr. B. we 
were not surprised to find him an eager advocate for Episco- 
pacy. He has accordingly availed himself of the several pas- 
sages in which éxloxozo0; is found, or its cognates, to remind his 
readers of the excellences of his own ecclesiastical polity. ‘To 
our own minds, discussion upon the “ claims of Episcopacy ” 
has become rather stale and unedifying, nor do we design to 
pursue it here, as we have neither time, space nor inclination. 
And it is not necessary, since, if the papers of Dr. Wilson, that 
appeared some years ago in the Christian Spectator, do not ex- 
plode those claims, to the satisfaction of all, we are convinced 
that nothing else can. ‘To us they set the matter for ever at 
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rest. We do not deny, that Episcopacy has many excellences. 
So have the other forms of church polity. And if our Episco- 
pal brethren will be content to rest their ecclesiastical system 
upon expediency, we promise that they shall never hear of our 
demur. It is only when they attempt tracing their pedigree 
to the apostles, and tell us about the jus divinum, that we feel 
at all disposed to break silence, and dispute their claim. 

Before dismissing this topic, we cannot refrain from quoting 
a sentence or two out of the notes upon Acts 20: 17, for the 
purpose of showing how a man will jump ata conclusion, which 
he wishes to reach. Paul mentions a plurality of edders in this 
verse, whom, in verse 28, he calls by the name which gives 
rise to the word bishop, and is so rendered in other places. 
Now the simple facts are these,—in the Ephesian church there 
is a plurality of officers, whom Paul denominates elders in one 
place, and bishops in another. Listen to Dr. B.’s notes on this 
passage 

“We are not to infer, that there was no superintending supreme au- 
thority in the primitive church; for reason will show, that no society 
can exist without some laws, and consequently persons to administer 
those laws. There can, then, be no doubt, but that one of the pres- 
byters (as there were many at Ephesus) was, in such a case, invested 
with authority over the others, and consequently was a bishop, in the 
modern sense of the term. And since, after Episcopacy, in that 
sense, was established, it became proper to have a name by which to 
designate the ruling presbyter, none seemed so proper as émvoxom0s 
(bishop) because it was far better fitted to denote the Episcopal than 
the pastoral duties; while zg<«o. (elder) had, no doubt, been always 
more in use to denote the pastoral or ministerial.” 


A more capital instance of begging the question we confess 
never to have seen, followed by a series of non sequiturs that 
almost overmaster our gravity. Put into plain words, it amounts 
to this. There must have been some form of church govern- 
ment anciently established ; ergo, that must have been the Epis- 
copal ; ergo, the head of it was called bishop, “in the modern 
sense of the term ;” ergo, presbyters discharged the inferior 
functions of pastors and ministers. We do not know how better 
to meet this very peculiar kind of reasoning, than by adopting 
the exclamation of Mr. Burchell, “ Fudge!” 


We must now draw our extended remarks to a conclusion. 
Already have we expressed our high admiration of the work 
before us. Indeed, we doubt if a more valuable addition to 
biblical criticism has appeared from the English press. Asa 
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critic and philologist, Dr. B. has won for himself by this book 
a very high reputation, which we hope he may long live to 
enjoy. As a theologian, he does not take equal rank, though 
here he is plainly far enough removed from mediocrity. Our 
gratitude is the more due to him, inasmuch as the production 
now contributed to the cause of sacred learning has been the 
result of great labor, performed in the face of many difficulties 
and discouragements. ‘To his situation in a “ most ungenial 
spot,” cut off from communication with learned and enlightened 
society, and remote from libraries, he alludes in his Preface, in 
a manner that elicited our warmest sympathies. It is our sin- 
cere wish, that he may be translated to a situation more suited 
to his acknowledged genius, and where his powers and industry 
may be employed in advancing still further the cause which he 
has already so remarkably aided. We shall be happy to hear 
from the author again, and in the mean time, shall learn, with 
unmixed pleasure, of his rapid ecclesiastical promotion. 

































Articte V. 


WAYLAND’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





The Elements of Political Economy. By Francis Way- 
LAND, D. D., President of Brown University, and Professor 
of Moral Philosophy. New-York. Svo. pp. 472. 1837. 


Ir is refreshing, in this day of literary plagues, to meet with 
a work of standard value. After having been overrun and 
wearied out by the petty annoyances of that reptile and insect 
tribe of ephemeral publications, which, like the frogs and lice 
of Egypt, have swarmed through the land, it is a delightful re- 
lief to fall into the society of a strong intellect, discoursing, in 
words of wisdom, upon topics of universal interest and import- 
ance. A production like this under review reassures our doubt- 
ing minds, that the age of patient thought, of profound reflection, 
and of masculine mind, has not wholly passed away. It is like 
the foot-print of a son of Anak, impressed on the sands of life, 
giving token, that the ‘Titanic race of intellects has not wholly 
perished. 
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We rejoice, that one of our fellow-citizens,—one of our de- 
nomination,—has within a short period produced two works, 
each upon subjects of momentous importance, and both of a 
character so excellent, as to claim precedence of al] that have 
formerly treated of the same subjects. But such we believe to 
be the merits of Dr. Wayland’s “ Elements of Moral Science ” 
and “ Elements of Political Economy.” 

Without undertaking to verify our opinion, we will leave that 
matter for settlement to the decision of time and the verdict of 
public sentiment. It is doubtless true, that our feelings of re- 
spect for Dr. Wayland’s works are heightened by the fact, that 
we have “sat at Gamaliel’s feet,” and drank in inspiration from 
fountains opened by his hand. But, making every allowance 
for the influences of gratitude and personal friendship, we think 
ourselves justified in using the strongest encomiums, while speak- 
ing of the above-named volumes. 

But without further preface, we proceed to our duty as re- 
viewers. 

Political Economy is the science of national wealth, and 
treats of the laws which affect the production, exchange, distri- 
bution and consumption, by society at large, of those various 
objects of human desire which are comprehended within the 
general term, wealth. 

Dr. Wayland adopts a wider definition, and calls it the sctence 
of wealth, because “the laws which govern the creation of 
wealth are essentially the same, whether they be considered in 
respect to man as an individual, or to man as a society.” The 
fact, thus stated as a reason, is true as a fact, but not conclu- 
sive as an argument. It may show, that the science of wealth 
is miscalled “ political economy,” and that the more comprehen- 
sive term “ economy” would be the more appropriate name. So 
long, however, as the present name of the science is retained, 
we must regard the adjective “ political” as restraining the defi- 
nition within the limits above specified. 

The proposition so surnmarily announced by Dr. Wayland in 
regard to the identity of the laws which regulate the creation of 
both individual and social wealth, is one of vast significancy 
and moment, the truth of which has been questioned by many, 
and somewhat doubtingly stated by others. We have no hesi- 
tation in giving it full assent. But the bold and brief terms in 
which Dr. W. enunciates it forcibly recalled to our mind, as a 
remarkable contrast, the timid remark of an illustrious conti- 
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nental writer on political economy (Say), upon this subject. 
“ Knowledge is now so generally diffused,” says he, “ that a 
philosopher may assert, without the risk of contradiction, that 
the laws of nature are the same in a world and in an atom ; but 
he who should venture to affirm, that there is a perfect analo- 
gy between the finances of a nation and those of an individual, 

and that the same principles of economy should regulate the 
affairs of both, would have to encounter the clamors of va- 
rious classes of society, and to refute ten or a dozen different 
systems.’”* 

It is characteristic of Dr. Wayland, that he seems entirely 
regardless of the predicted clamor, and says not a word of the 
“ten or a dozen theories and systems.” 

It may be regarded as another example of Dr. Wayland’s inde- 
pendence of mind, that he makes no attempt, by way of intro- 
duction, to vindicate the claims of political economy as a science 
upon the attention and respect of his fellow-citizens. In this 
omission he may have been influenced by the reflection, that the 
subject matter of this science (wealth) is one peculiarly attract- 
ive to the members of our community, and that they would be 
more likely to read his work, and adopt its doctrines, without 
being told of the various aspersions that have been cast upon 
the science, and the various feuds and strifes which have di- 
vided the writers thereon amongst themselves. 

We will not enter at large into an examination of the merits 
of the science. It is enough for us to say, that “ the Creator 
has subjected the accumulation of the blessings of this life to 
some determinate laws ;”—that the laws of God, whatever their 
nature or object, are a fit subject of investigation for the wisest 
minds ;—that the obvious relations which exist between the 
freedom, intelligence and moral culture of any people, and their 
wealth as a people, bestow both interest and dignity upon that 
science which expounds the laws of national prosperity. How 
far these laws have yet been developed, or, in other words, 
to what extent the science has been carried, is a question whol- 
ly distinct and independent. It would be fair to conclude, in- 
asmuch as less than a century has elapsed since the subject of 
political economy has been regularly discussed, that the science 
is yet In an imperfect and elementary state. It is, in a great 
measure, an experimental science, and its progress must, there- 
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fore, be slow and uncertain, like that of all other experimental 
sciences. ‘The title of Dr. Wayland’s work is an expression of 
his views of the present state of political economy. He mod- 
estly styles it “The Elements of Political Economy ,” thus inti- 
mating, that something yet remains to be done, and something 
to be discovered. 

A brief history of this science will, we doubt not, prepare 
our readers for a better understanding of the merits of the work. 
We enter upon this history the more readily, because Dr. Way- 
land has entirely neglected it. He gives a mere statement of 
his own views, without reference or allusion to the views, doc- 
trines, or systems of others. From his work it would scarcel 
be suspected, that its various topics have been elaborately dis- 
cussed, by numerous European and'some American writers, of 
both concurring and conflicting opinions, by whom a multitude 
of those topics have been so amply unfolded and illustrated, as 
to have acquired the force and stability of demonstrated and 
admitted truths. 

We feel somewhat inclined to regret and complain of this 
omission,—this want not only of historical detail, but of refer- 
ences and citations. For, although it is true, that no proposition 
or series of propositions should be received, except upon proof, 
yet, in moral evidence, one of the most powerful arguments that 
can be used, is to be found in the concurrence of many great 
and luminous minds. God has so constituted men, that the vast 
majority of them walk by the light of other men’s opinions,— 
receive their impulses and directing forces from a few leading 
spirits. Such being the fact, it is well to let them (the majori- 
ty) perceive, that they are walking in illuminated procession, 
and that however bright the glory of your own single light, it is 
but one in the long line of (perhaps) lesser lights which blaze 
along the path whereon you are advancing. A beautiful mod- 
ern writer * speaks of ‘ acquired knowledge,” as ‘a torch flung 
into an abyss, making the darkness visible.” How desirable is 
it, that those, whose inquiring minds lead them to explore “ the 
abyss,” should find it lit up by a thousand torches, and spark- 
ling with congregated lights. 

it is predicted by Say, that a time will come, when the science 
of political economy shall have been so far perfected, that a 
treatise on that subject “ will be confined to the enunciation of 





* Mrs. Jameson. 
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a few general principles, not requiring even the support of proofs 
and illustrations, because they will be but the expression of 
what every one will know, arranged in a convenient form, 
easily comprehended in their whole extent and in all their re- 
lations.” But that period has not yet arrived, nor is it even 
safe for a writer upon this subject to omit a single mode of il- 
lustration, calculated to give weight, clearness and authority to 
his doctrines. Our limits are too brief for us to supply this 
omission, except by the merest sketc i. 

In the forms of ancient governments, in the laws of ancient 
states and in the records of ancient literature, we find nothing 
that resembles familiarity with even the simplest laws of wealth 
and national prosperity.* 

Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle, three of the wisest of the 
ancient Greeks, were enemies to commerce. ‘The Romans con- 
sidered all forms of industry, excepting agriculture, disgraceful. 

Nor, amongst modern nations, until the sixteenth century, do 
we find even a single writer upon the laws of public prosperity. 
The first author on this subject was Botero, an Italian. In 1613, 
Antonio Serra, another Italian, composed a treatise, in which 
he noticed the productive power of industry. After him came 
his countrymen Davanzati, Bandini, Belloni, Carli, and Alga- 
rotti. In 1764, at Naples, was commenced by Genovesi the 
first course of public lectures on political economy. As trade 
and commerce extended their influence, wiser notions of politi- 
cal economy prevailed not only in Italy, but in France and 
Spain. 

In 1776, appeared Dr. Adam Smith’s celebrated “ Inquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations,” a 
work which has given to him the deserved appellation of “ father 
of the science,” and to Scotland the glory of having produced 
the first profound philosopher in this department of knowledge. 

Since the appearance of Smith’s work, many other writers 
have followed in his footsteps, and improved upon his model. 
Amongst these, of whom we cannot speak in detail, the most 
scientific, and on the whole, the best (not meaning ‘hereby to 
speak of the work under review), is Jean-Baptiste Say, whose 
treatise was first printed at Paris, in 1803, and up to this time 
has been used as a text- book of the science, in our seminaries 
of learning. 





* Except perhaps the absence of usury laws in Athens. 
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This science is now firmly established as one of great utility, 
and it has been every where adopted into the best systems 
of instruction, and “taught wherever knowledge is cherished.” 

Not a little of the currency and popularity given to this new 
doctrine, may be ascribed to that extraordinary and glorious 
advancement which has been recently made in free and popu- 
lar principles,—whereby the people have learned (and have 
also taught) their own dignity and importance in the body 
politic, and the duty and right of holding their rulers to a rigid 
performance of their great trust in providing for the public 
good. In this light, political economy, the offspring of free- 
dom, must be peculiarly dear to every American. And, moved 
by such considerations, we must hail, with joy, the appearance 
of an American work upon this subject, of a rank so high, 
as to promise it a speedy adoption, as the first of its kind, into 
universal popularity. 

We now proceed to a more direct examination of the work. 
In the process of this examination, it is our design to present a 
brief analysis of the book,—more especially of its leading doc- 
trines,—and to offer such criticisms thereon as have been sug- 
gested by perusal. ‘These suggestions are made, not as the 
fruit of long and patient investigation, but as the result of an 
examination pursued somewhat hastily, and at such moments 
of leisure as could be snatched from the urgency of daily 
duties. 

The volume is divided into four books,—ushered in by an 
Introduction. 

The Introduction is composed of such definitions and ex- 
planations of technical terms as are needful to aclear and eas 
understanding of the work. ‘These terms are the tools of the 
student’s trade, familiarity with which must be acquired at the 
very outset. Here also are collected the elementary principles, 
—the atoms or rudiments of the science,—of which, and on 
which, the whole superstructure is based and built. 

Some of these definitions it will be well for us to notice. 
We have already commented on Dr. Wayland’s definition of 
“ Political Economy.” 

“ Wealth” is defined as being “ any object having the power 
of gratifying human desire, which is capable of being appro- 
priated ;” and again, wealth is said to comprise “all objects 
which have an exchangeable value.” 

“ Value” is said to be “ that quality which renders any sub- 
stance capable of gratifying desire.” Intrinsic value depends 
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on the number and intensity of desires; exchangeable value 
depends on the power of the substance to procure for us other ob- 
jects of desire. ‘“ Price” is exchangeable value stated in money. 

a Cost” i is ‘‘ the amount of labor expended in the creation of 
a value ;” and thus, ordinarily, it determines the degree of ex- 
changeable value.* There are other and extraordinary circum- 
stances which affect the exchangeable value of commodities, 
such as the amount of supply, and the extent of demand. 

“‘ Capital” is sometimes used to signify “the materials on 
which industry is exerted,” and at other times it includes, also, 
“all the anstruments by which industry is exerted, and what- 
ever is needful to support that industry.” 

Such are some of the most important definitions. ‘They are 
stated with great clearness and simplicity by Dr. Wayland, who 
excels in this most difficult department of authorship. 

But even he now and then forgets his definitions and ele- 
mentary statements, thus illustrating the almost impossibility of 
perfect consistency. 

To cite an example. On page 13, we find this proposition : 
‘Other things being equal, the greater the demand the greater 
the exchangeable value.” Yet or page 63, it is said, “ the 
price of engines will be gradually reduced, as the demand for 
them increases.” ‘The ardor of composition is exceedingly apt 
to hurry the coolest reasoner into apparent contradictions like 
this. ‘The author’s real meaning in this last sentence may be 
stated thus :—‘ A demand for engines will so tend to increase 
the ratio of supply, as eventually to reduce the price.” 

Examples of this sort, which elude the notice of the author, 
but which the critic instantly perceives, are by no means in- 
trinsic or important errors, and are not mentioned as affecting 
the merits of the work. 

The Introduction contains a statement of the manner in 
which, and-of the reasons why, the work is divided into four 
books, each treating of an important division of the general 
subject. 

‘These four divisions are, first, the Production ; second, the 
Exchange ; third, the Distribution; and fourth, the Con- 
sumption, of value. These are defined respectively as follows : 

‘« Production” is any modification of the elements, form, 
or place, of a substance, in order to render it capable of grat- 
ifying desire, i. e., to give it value. 





* It will be seen, that this definition is important. 


(See the remarks on 
Book 3.) 
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« Exchange” is the parting with one substance for the sake 
of procuring another: (or, in other words, as we understand it, 
it is the transfer of substances from one place to another, in 
order to enable them to gratify desire.) 

“ Distribution” is the adjustment of the relations between 
the wages of labor and the wages of capital. 

“ Consumption”? is the destruction of value,—which is done, 
either by a process that creates another and increased value, 
or by one that produces no other result but the gratification of 
desire. In the first case, it is called productive ; in the second, 
unproductive, consumption. 

In regard to this division, which is not, perhaps, liable to any 
very serious objection on the score of utility, we have a few 
observations to make, which will be presented with great diffi- 
dence and respect. 

The division into four books is peculiar to Dr. Wayland’s 
work. Former writers (amongst them Mr. Say) have consid- 
ered the science under the three heads of Production, Distribu- 
tion, and Consumption,—thus including the whole subject of 
Dr. W.’s second book (Exchange) within the compass of the 
first (Production). 

Which of these two divisions is the more correct and _philo- 
sophical, we will not undertake to decide. But it seems to us, 
that, by a rigid construction of Dr. Wayland’s own definitions, 
“Exchange ” is that mode of ‘ Production ” which consists in 
modifying the place of commodities so as to adapt them to the 
gratification of desire ;—an operation, which, in most cases, 
is performed by means of a tool called “money.” Thus, for 
example, the farmer, by the agency of money, exchanges his 
grain for sugar; in other words, he removes his grain and brings 
back the sugar, and, by this labor of removal, enables both the 
one and the other commodity to gratify human desire. 

So, also, it seems to us, that by a strict interpretation of the 
definition of ‘“‘ Consumption,” the whole subject matter of Dr. 
Wayland’s first book (“ Production ”) is brought under the first 
head of book fourth, 1. e., profitable or productive consump- 
tion. Every change of value, according to the definition, is at 
once both consumption and production. So that, apparently, 
these two divisions might, with great propriety, be united in 
one book. A silkworm, in the changeful course of its exis- 
tence, passes through three distinct forms of being. First, it is 
a worm, then it becomes a chrysalis, and, finally, a moth. 
Now, if a naturalist, in treating of these mutations of form, should 
VOL. I1.—NO. VI. 30 
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at one time call the change from cbrysalis to moth the production 
of a moth, and, at another time, should call it the consumption 
or destruction of a chrysalis,—and should divide his work into 
two books, for the purpose of twice considering the same phe- 
nomena under those several names, his conduct would resemble 
that of the economists. ‘The phenomena and laws of produc- 
tion are precisely identical with those of productive consump- 
tion. But unproductive consumption, or the annihilation of 
value, is directly opposed to both production and_ productive 
consumption. ‘The proper definition of consumption, therefore, 
is the annihilation of value ; and all those topics which have 
heretofore been discussed under the title of productive (or, as 
Say styles it, re-productive) consumption, should be included 
within the book on Production.* 

We think the author of this work was (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) impressed with this reasoning, during the preparation 
of his volume. On page 151, we find a passage, which proves 
most clearly, that he, at times, forgot the compound division of 
consumption, and regarded that term as meaning merely anni- 
hilation of value. We quote the passage entire, premising, that 
it could not be regarded as true, if applied to productive con- 
sumption : 


“Tf a man assert, that the wealth of a nation is the result of its 
consumption, and not of its production, he must also assert, that the 
hand of the prodigal, and not that of the diligent, maketh rich; that 
industry and frugality are the sources not of wealth, but of poverty ; 
that fire and sword, devastation and murder, are national blessings ; 
that we ought to pay other nations, instead of their paying us, for spo- 
liations of property ; that incendiaries should be rewarded, instead 
of being hanged ; and that the way to render a city rich, happy and 
prosperous, is to reduce it to ashes. Ifa man really believe this; I 
do not say if he assert it; his case is beyond the reach of ratiocina- 
tion ; and he must be recommended to the kind attentions of a dis- 
creet and judicious medical adviser.” 


Having thus noticed the Introduction, and the general out- 
line of the work, we will next attempt an examination of its 
respective divisions. 

Book First, as already stated, treats of the Production of 
value. By the terms of the definition before given, it is mani- 
fest, that there are two great elements involved in this process, 
viz., the substance whose value is modified, and the labor which 
modifies it; in other words, capztal and industry. The com- 








*If there be an error in thus treating of Consumption, Dr. Wayland is no 
further in fault, than in copying it from former writers. 
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bination of these two creates wealth. The book is, therefore, 
luminously divided into three chapters, which treat respectively 
of the aforenamed elements, and their combination. 

The first chapter examines the nature, forms and changes of 
capital. 

Its nature is set forth in the definition. It consists of the 
substance whose value is to be modified, of the instruments 
by which the change is to be effected, and of all that is need- 
ful to sustain him who applies the industry. 

Its forms are almost infinite, varying according to the nature 
of man’s employment. Some of the most important are land, 
and all its productions, machinery, buildings, and all the tools 
and implements of trade, and money, which is, as we have 
said, a tool of vast importance in effecting exchange. 

In speaking of the capital of the merchant, Dr. Wayland 
seems to admit, that exchange is one form of production, He 
says, ‘ the marelnast possesses sugar, tea, coffee, iron, &c., or 
the various substances to which, by transportation, he has 
added, or intends to add, value.” 

The changes which capital undergoes, are either of material 
or of place. ‘That which Dr. Wayland calls wear and tear of 
machinery is a change of material, and not entitled to a dis- 
tinct enumeration. We think his subdivisions in this place do 
not clearly express his ideas. In most cases, he displays a 
power of analysis, which we deem one of his most remarkable 
traits ; and his divisions and subdivisions afford at once, to both 
eye and ear, a luminous outline of his subject. This pecu- 
liarity may (as Dr. Wayland says of the division of labor, p. 
81) be carried too far, so as to present distinctions where there 
are no differences ; in which case, the mind of the reader, par- 
adoxical as it may seem, 1s dazzled with excess of light, and 
involved in the labyrinth of perplexed simplicity. 

When capital, in any form, is in process of augmentation, it 
is called productive, —otherwise it is unproductive capital. 
Circulating capital is that from which the owner derives profit 
by changing its form or place. All other is called fixed capi- 
tal,—such as machinery, buildings, money, &c. 

If production be profitable, the tendency is to an increase of 
fixed capital ; by which the facility of producing circulating 
capital is increased i in ratable proportion, so that the process is 
reciprocal. 

The second chapter treats of Industry ; first, in regard to its 
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various oljects and forms, and second, in regard to the modes 
of increasing its productiveness. 

The great olject of industry is change of capital for pur- 
poses of profit, which change is of form, either elementary or 
aggregate, or of place. Agricultural industry produces ele- 
mentary changes, as from seed to fruit. Manufacture changes 
aggregate form, as timber into machinery. Commerce changes 
the place of capital. 

All these modes of industry are equally necessary to the 
general welfare, and all are equally valuable. Dr. Wayland 
regards it as an indication of God’s intention that the majority 
of mankind shall engage in agricultural pursuits, that, while 
human ingenuity has devised so many methods of increasing 
the productiveness of other kinds of labor, it has done very 
little of a kindred character for agriculture. 

The forms of industry are various, but are included within 
the general division of first, mental, and second, physical labor. 

Dr. Wayland here enters into a consideration of the vari- 
ous products of these different kinds of industry, wherein much 
may be found of great value. We think, however, that he 
attempts to establish an unreal distinction between these two 
modes of labor, in regard to the creation of a right of property 
in the proceeds of labor. ‘The substance of this erroneous 
doctrine is this: while he who bestows bodily labor in the pro- 
duction of value acquires a right to the whole or a part of the 
product, he whose labor is mental (whether it be in the form 
of discovery, or of invention, i. e., the application of science 
to the purposes of art), gains no right to the special possession, 
use, or enjoyment, of the result of his labor. 

This proposition we can never admit to be true. He who 
makes conquests in the field of knowledge is as fully entitled 
to the benefit thereof, as he who reclaims a desert, or who 
makes a table, is entitled to the fruit of his toil. Sir Humphrey 
Davy was as fully entitled to use his safety lamp as property,— 
the illustrious Franklin was as firmly established in his claim 
upon the profits of his electric conductor, as the tiller of the 
soil is entitled to the crop which springs from the seed he 
sowed. 

There may be greater difficulties in securing and enforcing 
this right in the one case, than there are in the other. But in 
each and all, the right is equally clear and strong. In our 
patent and copy-right laws, we find legislative declarations of 
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preéxisting rights of property im the products of mental indus- 
try ; and we fancy, that Dr. Wayland would be unwilling so 
to make a personal application of his theory, as to resign all 
claim to property in his excellent works on Morals and 
Economy. 

We do not like to appear hypercritical in the examination of 
a volume whose substantial merits are unquestionable ; but we 
must here further object to the reasonableness of the opinion 
expressed by Dr. Wayland, touching the comparative profit- 
ableness of mental and physical labor. ‘The products of the 
latter kind of industry, says he, are marketable,—limited in 
amount,—always in demand. Not so, however, with the fruits 
of intellectual toil. ‘The smallest amount of knowledge is 
capable of such indefinite multiplication, that the demand may 
be instantly supplied. Hence a soctety, composed solely of 
philosophers, or inventors, or professional men, would never 
grow rich, but must, if they did nothing else, (2) of necessity 
starve !” 

This last assertion is, perhaps, true; but it is no more true 
of intellectual labor, than it is of every form of physical indus- 
try besides that of agriculture. A community of hand-cartmen, 
or of grave-diggers, or of pin-head manufacturers, would as 
certainly starve, as a community of authors, inventors, or teach- 
ers. But is the assertion really true, that, in these days, the 
products of the brain are not marketable? What built the 
splendid mansion of Sir Walter Scott, at Abbotsford? His 
copy-rights. What is now contributing largely to the income 
of Dr. Wayland? His works on Morals and Economy ! 

The modes of increasing the productiveness of industry 
are the next topic of this chapter. 

These modes are of two descriptions, viz. : 

Ist. The use of natural agents as auxiliaries. 

2d. Economical arrangements, like division of labor. 

Upon each of these classes, Dr. Wayland is minute, forcible 
and eloquent. 

As to the use of natural agents, he says, that this use is the 
great agent, which elevates a people from barbarism and pov- 
erty to wealth and civilization. ‘The first step taken is the use 
of animals, such as beasts of draught and burden. Next, the 
various elements of light, heat, wind, water, metals, and their 
qualities, and powers, and combinations, such as steam, gun- 
powder, tools, machinery, &c., are made subservient to man. 
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These natural agents are employed to perform almost every 
thing which man can do, and a thousand things wholly beyond 
his powers of performance. ‘They create momentum vastly 
greater than could otherwise be created, and they darect its 
energies with a degree of skill, precision and delicacy, which 
human nerves and muscles would find impossible. ‘The supe- 
riority of mechanical over animal force, in point of convenience, 
cheapness,* safety and humanity, is most fully demonstrated. 
It is inconsistent with our restricted limits to quote, as we 
should gladly do, some of the passages on this subject. We 
can only refer our readers most earnestly to the work. 

So, as to his observations on the division of labor, we must 
speak with unwilling brevity, although the subject be of intense 
interest. 

Division of labor is an analysis of any process, whereby 
each elementary part thereof is assigned to a distinct laborer ; 
and its advantages are very obvious. It shortens the period of 
learning how to perform the process; it thus saves the time 
and material that would be wasted in learning; it saves the 
time spent by a laborer in passing from one process to 
another, and in adjusting his tools to different operations ; it 
increases dexterity and skill; it suggests the contrivance of 
labor-saving tools; and, by adapting the skill and strength of 
the laborer to the precise nature of his work, enables the em- 
ployer to procure, at the lowest rate of wages, the exact 
degree of bodily and mental force requisite for every stage of 
his business. 

A section is devoted to an examination of the limitations of 
the profitable division of labor. 

It is truly said, that, beyond a certain point, the analysis of 
any operation cannot, from the nature of things, be carried, for 
to every process there is a determinate number of elements. 

So, also, Dr. Wayland says, the extent of capital and the 
amount of demand place limits upon this economical arrange- 
ment. Would it not be more accurate to say, that these cir- 





* We venture to correct an apparent inaccuracy found in this section. 
Having said (p. 64) that the prime cost of animate agents is greater than that 
of inanimute, Dr. Wayland (on p. 65) remarks, that ‘‘ the greuter expensive- 
ness of individual machines”? leads to greater care and safety in their use. 
This apparent contradiction is explained, by saying, that though a steam engine 


costs more than a horse, a steam engine of a hundred horse power costs less 
than a hundred horses. 
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cumstances limit rather the amount of labor, than the mode of 
its performance? Is it not true, that a manufacturer of pins 
could carry on his business most economically, whatever the 
extent of demand, or whatever the amount of his capital, by a 
process which saves time and labor, and adjusts wages to skill 
and strength? If there were any demand for pins, he who 
should adopt the principle of division would immediately en- 
gross the market, and undersell all competitors. 

Demand for any product depends on the number and wealth 
of consumers, or, what is in effect nearly identical, on the cost 
and price of the product, which cost is affected, amongst other 
things, by facility of transportation. ‘The above proposition, 
Dr. Wayland has expressed, somewhat loosely, as follows :— 
Demand depends, Ist. on the number of consumers; 2d. on 
the wealth of the inhabitants ; 3d. on the cost of the article; 
4th. on facility of transportation. In saying that it depends 
on the number of consumers, who are always numerous in the 
exact ratio of their wealth, we mean the same as when we say 
it depends on the wealth of the inhabitants. Wealth is a term 
strictly relative to cost and price; and cost is greatly influenced 
by facility of transportation, and other things affecting the labor 
of production. 

By a process of generalization really admirable, but some- 
what startling, by reason of its comprehensiveness, our author 
includes within his definition of the division of labor the adop- 
tion and pursuit, by whole nations, of those forms of industry 
and modes of business for which they are respectively, by 
nature or social condition, specially adapted. Different por- 
tions of the earth are fitted for different modes of production. 
Rice and cotton could not be cultivated in New-England ; nor 
could extensive manufactories be sustained in the wilds of the 
West. And yet, every man beneath the sun desires the pro- 
ductions of every portion of the globe. In this special adapta- 
tion, and in this universal desire, Dr. Wayland sees, and all 
good men must perceive, an eloquent demonstration of God’s 
purpose, that the creatures of his hand should live together in 
peace and love, bound firmly into union by the strong tie of a 
common necessity. This view of the intentions of Providence 
illustrates one of the most charming peculiarities of the author’s 
modes of reflection and reasoning. ‘The contemplation of any 
department of science, the exhibition of any of those laws 
under which God has placed man, whether they be the laws 
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of our physical, our intellectual, or our moral constitution, or 
the laws which regulate the production of wealth,—whatever 
be the subject of examination,—unfolds to his view some new 
aspect of that infinite love and wisdom which have ordered all 
things aright. Every where he sees the vision, every where 
hears the voice, of the Almighty, manifesting himself in mercy 
to the creatures of his care. God is, to him, the centre of the 
universe, shedding a light and a glory over all its parts, and 
receiving back from all the reflection of his own beneficent 
beams. ‘Thus is he ever surrounded by the hallowed presence 
of Deity, and thus do his eloquent pages, like the glowing 
countenance of Moses descending from Sinai, give token of his 
converse with the Father of light and truth. 

The final section of this chapter (chap. 2, $ 4) is devoted 
to an examination of the effects, immediate and ultimate, wpon 
both producers and consumers, of the increase of the produc- 
tiveness of human industry by means of natural agents. ‘The 
argument proves, that labor-saving machinery is an ultimate 
benefit to all classes, and that the objection to its introduction, 
when fully carried out and applied, would reduce mankind to 
the necessity of laboring with their naked hands alone. It 
may occur to some to object, that the introduction of machinery 
of this kind amongst an overcrowded manufacturing population 
may produce sudden and spasmodic mischief, by turning hun- 
dreds of operatives out of employment; so that starvation and 
disease may finish their fatal work, long before the ultimate 
benefit has arrived ; and that the argument of final and general 
good sounds like mockery to him whose last Joaf is eaten, and 
whose last stick of fuel is consumed. 

The 3d chapter of Book I. discusses the laws which regulate 
the application of industry to capital. 

The great fundamental Jaw of our condition is the law of 
labor. Labor is the price of health, of wealth, of knowledge, 
of contentment. Ignorance, disease, discontent and disgrace, 
are the penalties of indolence. 

The subordinate laws are as follows, viz: 

1. Industry will be most diligent and profitable, when the 
laborer enjoys most freely the fruits of labor, or, 

2. As he suffers the penalties of indolence. 

3. Industry will be greatest where capital holds the greatest 

ratio to labor, and, 

4. Where the people are most intelligent (and we would 
add, most virtuous). 
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To the full enjoyment of the benefits of labor, by the laborer, 
are necessary, 1. a free choice of employments; 2. full free- 
dom of action in gaining all he justly can; 3. unrestrained 
discretion in using his gains as he will. Property must, there- 
fore, be divided, and the rights of property must be secured 
and enforced. Hence the vast importance (in an economical 
view) of free constitutions of government, of wise and whole- 
some laws, of a sound and firm administration of law, and of 
moral habits amongst the citizens. Hence the obvious wrong 
of every legislative restriction upon the natural freedom of 
industry. Hence the actual economy of well-constituted tribu- 
nals of justice, however expensive they may seem to be. Hence 
the mischief of monopolies, of special legislative favors, of 
caste, of usury laws, and of laws regulating (like sumptuary 
laws) the modes of consumption and expenditure. The re- 
straining power of natural justice is all the restriction which 
should interfere with man’s free exercise of his talents, facul- 
ties, skill, wealth and reputation. 

The j justice, as well as policy, of subjecting the indolent to 
the natural pains and penalties of laziness, is demonstrated in 
the author’s most felicitous manner. We cite one illustrative 
paragraph : 


“Tf any man complain, that this is a hardship, he must mean, that 
this hardship has reference to our relations either to man or to God. 
So far as our relations to man are concerned, there can certainly be 
no hardship; for every thing that we see is the result of labor, and 
is either the result of the labor of him that holds it, or of him who 
voluntarily parted with it for an equivalent in labor. Now, as every 
thing we see is the result of labor, the question is, who shall enjoy 
this result of labor, he who has labored, or he who has not? If it 
be a hardship for a man not to enjoy that for which he has not labor- 
ed, it would certainly be a much greater hardship for a man not to 
enjoy that for which he has labored. So that the hardship would be 
greater, if the system were arranged to suit the complainant, than it 
is now, under the system of which he complains.”—p. 124. 


Hence the impolicy of Poor Laws, which sustain the indo- 
lent at the expense of the industrious, and thus deprive the 
deserving of the fruits of their own labor. 

It is conclusively shown (in ¢ 5), that industry will always 
be exerted in the ratio of the intellectual and moral cultivation 
of a people. Knowledge zncites to labor, by teaching us what 
we desire ; and it guides our industry in the shortest and most 
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certain modes of acquisition. Morality makes men frugal and 
industrious in their habits, so that they labor diligently and 
expend prudently. Hence are deduced the wisdom and duty 
of encouraging institutions and operations calculated to increase 
and to diffuse information. Hence also might be argued the 
propriety, in an economical view, of diffusing religion all over 
the world, as a matter of universal profit. 

The last section (6) in this book discusses the effects of 
direct legislation upon production, or, in other words, the policy 
of tariffs and bounties. 

Dr. Wayland takes the free trade, anti-tariff ground, and 
enters into a very elaborate argument to sustain his views. 
He is by no means alone in cherishing these opinions. The 
doctrine of “free trade” has been long and ably defended by 
others. It was “first systematically developed, explained and 
taught by Dr. Adam Smith,” whose fundamental maxim was 
thus ex pressed : “I'he most effectual plan for advancing a peo- 
ple to greatness is, to maintain that order of things which 
nature pointed out, by allowing every man, as long as he 
observes the rules of justice, to pursue his own interest in his 
own way, and to bring both his industry and his capital into 
the freest competition with those of his fellow-citizens.” 

But before the appearance of Smith’s famous work, a coun- 
tryman of ours, Benjamin Franklin, in his “ Essay on the 
Principles of Trade,” had advocated this doctrine. In fact, 
Franklin may claim the full credit of having first preached the 
free trade principles. “The expressions, * ‘ Laissez nous faire’ 
(let us alone), and ‘pas trop gouverner’ (do not overgovern), 
which comprise in a few words two of the most important les- 
sons of political wisdom, are indebted,” says Dugald Stewart, 
“chiefly, for their extensive xenon: to the short and lanl 
nous comments of Franklin, which had so extraordinary an 
influence on public opinion, both in the old and new world.” 

The same doctrine, since the days of Franklin and of Smith, 
has been almost universally adopted by political economists. 
In Great Britain, it is sanctioned by the authority of Dugald 
Stewart, Ricardo, Malthus, Torrens, Horner, Huskisson, Lau- 
derdale, Bentham, Mills, Craig, Lowe, Tooke, Bowring, 
M’Culloch and Whately. 

Upon the continent of Europe, writers equally distinguished 
support the same theory, such as Say, Droz, Sismondi, Storch, 
Garnier, Destutt-Tracy, Ganilh, Jovellanos, Sartorius, and a 
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dozen others, to whom we make this reference the more readi- 
ly, because many of Dr. Wayland’s friends, who are not versed 
particularly in this matter, have supposed, that his notions were 
wholly new and unsanctioned by authority. We shall examine 
his views in the briefest manner. 

Dr. Wayland enters into the examination of the tariff, simply 
“as a means of increasing production ;” and by this some- 
what narrow (but, under the circumstances, proper) view, 
excludes every argument in support of a tariff drawn from the 
necessity of placing the national establishment on a distinct 
and independent basis, in peace or war. This exclusion cuts 
off arguments of the greatest moment, and which come home 
to the heart of the patriot with stirring energy. 

Bat, taking the definition as it is given, let us follow the 
train of Dr. Wayland’s argument. 

If a tariff have any good effect on production, it must be, 
says he, either, Ist. by increasing capital; or, 2d. by increas- 
ing laborers ; or, 3d. by increasing the stimulus to labor. 

As to the first, the author’s position is as follows : 

“T think it evident, that legislation of this sort cannot increase the 
capital of a country. The capital of a country, at any moment, is its 
present amount of annual and fixed capital. Now, a law cannot 
create capital; since, if it could, there would be no necessity for any 
other labor than that of legislation ; and, in order to grow rich, a 
nation would have nothing to do but meet in public assembly, and 
spend its whole time in making and hearing speeches, and enacting 


laws. I believe, however, that this mode of growing rich has never 
been found remarkably successful.”—p. 141. 


This seems to us to be hardly fair reasoning. Capital is not 
actually created or destroyed by legislation ; but laws may be 
so framed as to cause an accumulation or a diminution of it. 
Direct legislation produces indirect and mediate effects. A 
good system of education does not really create capital,—for 
Dr. Wayland himself says, that if the world were composed 
wholly of scholars it must starve. Nor does the rigid execu- 
tion of just laws create capital ; yet nothing is more certain to 
favor and help onward individual and general prosperity. So, 
also, it may be, that a judicious tariff may awaken the dor- 
mant energies of a community, give increased activity to indus- 
try in forms and modes tiil then untried, start into existence a 
host of manufactories, and, by increasing the demand for the 
fruits of the earth, stimulate agriculture ; by increasing the de- 
mand for raw material and for the means of transporting man- 
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ufactured products, multiply the number of exchanges and of 
merchants ; and, finally, by reducing the prices of manufac- 
tures, increase the number of consumers and the amount of 
consumption. 

2. As to increase of laborers. Here, as it strikes us, is a 
similar instance of arguing upon words. Legislation, says 
Dr. Wayland, cannot create men,—and if it induce foreign 
laborers to come here, that is no increase of domestic indus- 
try. It seems to us, that, properly speaking, domestic indus- 
try is industry exerted here in our country, whether the 
laborer were born on the banks of the Merrimac, or of the 
Shannon. Any law that leads producers here in one branch of 
industry, in the individuals thus brought, supplies additional 
consumers of the products of other branches of labor, and thus 
doubly accelerates industry. How great a mistake, therefore, 
is this proposition ; “If, for instance, manufacturers are protected, 
this will tend to encourage manufacturers to immigrate ; but it 
will, in a correspondent proportion, discourage agriculturists.”’ (p. 
143). Such an addition to our population increases the demand 
for the fruits of the earth, and the products of every other form of 
industry. Every new manufacturing town greatly enhances 
the value of land, the profits of the farmer, of the builder, the 
carrier, the merchant. 

3d. As to stimulating industry, the author thinks, that 
nothing of this kind is gained. ‘That labor in other collateral 
departments of industry is increased we think is very manifest, 
—for an increase of demand is a creation of stimulus. Whether 
industry in the particular department favored by the law is 
increased depends upon the question, whether the law calls 
into that department an increased number of laborers and 
amount of labor. 

The advocates of a tariff will find their strongest arguments, 
in reply to these positions, in the example of Lowell and other 
similar manufacturing towns,—where, apparently by means of 
protecting duties, the ‘desert has been converted into cities, and 
the wilderness been made to blossom and bear fruit like a 
garden. 

It is not our design to decide, whether the author’s general 
doctrine be right or wrong. But we have made the preceding 
remarks for the purpose of showing, that his arguments do not 
seem wholly unanswerable. 

Various other considerations are named, but we will leave 
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the matter here, conscious that the question involved therein is 
one altogether too solemn in its importance to be discussed in 
a paragraph. 

The second book of the work under review treats of Exchange, 
or the voluntary transfer of value by one individual to another, 
or, in other words, traffic. 

We have before stated, that Dr. Wayland, in thus assigning 
a separate book to this subject, departs from the example of 
Say and other previous writers on economy. Although this 
new division is, perhaps, productive of no practical error or 
disadvantage, still it does not seem to be founded on any real 
difference between exchange and any other mode of production. 
Production is such a modification of any thing as renders it 
capable of gratifying a desire, which before it was not capable 
of gratifying ; and this modification is sometimes a mere change 
of place.* Now, exchange is a transfer of any product from 
one place to another, for the express purpose of adapting that 
product to the gratification of desire. 

But, says the author (p. 183), “The exchanger confers 
upon it no new value,—since it receives no modification by 
passing from the hands of one person to those of another.” 

Certainly, however, there is a modification as to place, and 
whether it be a distance of a foot or of a league is immaterial. 
And what is value? Look at the definition (on p. 4). 
“Value is that quality in any substance, which renders it 
capable of gratifying human desire.” Is not this the very 
end and alm, a and the legitimate result, of exchange? Let 
the author give the answer in his own words :—“ But though 
the act of exchange add nothing, either to the intrinsic or 
exchangeable value of the commodity, it adds greatly to the 
convenience both of the buyer and seller; inasmuch as it 
enables both to gratify a desire, which otherwise would have 
been ungratified.” (p. 185.) 

If it be not clear, from this course of remark, that exchange 
is actually a form of production, it seems to us that nothing 
can be rendered manifest. Upon a subsequent page (200), 
the author speaks of internal improvements as “one branch of 
productive industry ;” and there defines internal improvement 
as “‘any means by which the operation of change i in place may 
be performed at a less expense than formerly.” Now, what is 





* Introduction, page 14. 
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the effect of this change of place, but an increase of value in 
commodities by putting them into the purchaser’s hands? 
And what is any kind of exchange, but a putting of the com- 
modity into the hands of the purchaser ? 

But it is not worth the while to spend more time upon this 
point. A sufficient reason for considering exchange in a book 
by itself, might be found in the fact, that it is a kind of produc- 
tion so peculiar, and is carried on by means of a tool (money) 
so remarkable and important, as to deserve special distinction. 

The book contains three chapters. ‘The first chapter is on 
‘barter, or exchange in kind,” and “the general doctrines of 
exchange.” ‘The second chapter treats of “ exchange by means 
of a metallic currency,” and, consequently, sets forth the “ uses 
of a circulating medium,” “the qualities needful to that medi- 
um,” “ the functions of money,” and “the agency of govern- 
ment in regard thereto.” ‘The third chapter is “on a paper 
currency,’ and discourses of ‘ the nature and utility of banks,” 
of “the advantages and disadvantages of a paper currency,” 
and of “the agency of government in respect to such a cur- 
rency.” 

This outline of the book is sufficient, especially at a time of 
deep and universal business distress, like the present, to excite 
attention and awaken interest. 

We speak of the present as a period of distress, and, in 
thus speaking, we but echo the melancholy declaration of the 
whole commercial world. No living man has ever known 
a period, which is so marked by losses,—so characterized by 
bankruptcies,—so black with gloom. ‘The elements of the 
business world seem broken up and thrown into chaos; _pros- 
perity has vanished ; confidence and security have fled from our 
streets ; men every where look on one another with distrust and 
fear ; neighbors, who have for long years leaned on each other 
in all times of trouble, shun each other now, as though plague- 
smitten. Every monied institution is regarded with suspicion. 
Every financial measure of Government, or of banks, is distrust- 
ed and called into question, and political hostility throws the 
coloring of partisan prejudice on every measure of relief. Ata 
time like this, the teachings of a great intellect, elevated far 
above the foul atmosphere of political rancor, are listened to as 
the responses of an oracle. In this light, and with this degree 
of consideration, will be regarded the luminous chapters of our 
author. And we hesitate not to say, that a vast amount of 
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practical wisdom will be gathered therefrom, and treasured up 
for future benefit. 

We will not pause to consider the principles of our constitu- 
tion which give rise to exchange. ‘The whole story is told in 
the simple sentence,—*“ Man is created with the aptitude and 
the desire for the creation of one product, but with the desire 
for the enjoyment of a thousand ;” and, as it is with man the 
individual, so is it with man as a society. 

The execution of this desire, on the principle of division of 
labor, calls into existence a class of men called merchants, by 
whom the business of exchanges is carried forward. 

The general doctrines of exchange are the subject of the 
second section of this first chapter. As stated by Dr. Way- 
land, “the general rate at which every thing is exchanged, is 
the amount (and kind?) of labor which the production of it 
costs.” In estimating this labor, reference is had to both the 
fixed and the annual or circulating capital employed therein. 
Changes in the average ratio of supply and demand produce 
corresponding variations in the rates of exchange, but these 
fluctuations are for brief periods, and are modified “by divers cir- 
cumstances, such as the durability of the commodity, the diffi- 
culties of increasing the supply, the nature of the demand, 
whether necessary or otherwise, &c. &c. 

The second proposition in this section is one which we have 
already briefly replied to, viz., that exchange confers upon pro- 
ducts no additional value. We think the fact is otherwise. It 
is clear, that whether or not exchange increases the value of the 
product, it increases the profit of the exchanger,—and that, 
therefore, the more frequent the exchanges, the greater the 
profit both for individuals and for nations. 

The third division of this section speaks of the conditions on 
which the frequency of exchanges depends. 'The first of these 
conditions is desire, the second, abzlity to make the exchange, 
and the third is securety from violence and fraud. Hence the 
value of popular intelligence, which creates desire ; of general 
productiveness, which confers ability, and of individual and 
social morality, on which security is so wholly dependent. 

From all this it is clear, that exchanges will be frequent, and 
consequently wealth abundant, in proportion to a people’s in- 
telligence, in proportion to the productiveness of other modes of 
industry, and to the moral character of a community. 

A stagnation in business, as it is called, may arise, 1. from 
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a diminished desire or demand for any product, whether that 
diminution be owing to change of fashion or custom, or what- 
ever else ; 2. from a failure in production, or poverty in one 
of the parties ; 3.*from misjudged legislation. 

The author next discusses the effects of legislative enact- 
ments on exchange, and states the general doctrine, that direct 
legislation cannot produce benefit. We must forbear an exam- 
ination of that great question, lest our article prove insufferably 
long. We pass by, also, his remarks on internal improvements, 
and the regulation of commerce, and proceed to his chapter on 
a metallic currency. 

As to “ the necessity of a circulating medium,” in the pro- 
cess of countless exchanges of products, nothing need be said. 
It is manifest, that the business of the world would stop, if it 
had to be carried on by the exchange of commodity for com- 
modity. Money is, therefore, indispensable as a tool. 

“ The qualities requisite to a circulating medium” are ob- 
vious,—such as stability of cost, high price, divisibility, &c. 

« The functions ” of this circulating medium, which goes by 
the name “of money,” are those of a tool for facilitating eXx- 
changes. ‘The cost or price of the money employed in each 
exchange is equal to that of the article exchanged. But the 
total value of the money employed in the business of exchanges 
is far from equalling the value of all the commodities exchang- 
ed ;—for all exchanges are not made in money, nor all at one 
time. ‘The money employed need never exceed the amount of 
balances between those who make exchanges. ‘Thus, if I send 
to Liverpool fifty thousand dollars’ worth of cotton, and import 
from Liverpool sixty thousand dollars’ worth of manufactures, 
there need be employed in the exchange the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars only, in money. ‘The cotton itself pays for all but 
that balance due for the importation. 

We see, then, that with a given amount of business, in any 
country, no more than a certain proportional amount of money 
is needed. If, while the business remains unchanged, we in- 
crease the quantity of money, the value of each individual por- 
tion of the money falls, so that the total amount of value in 
money remains unaltered, —in other words, money mse 
cheap. When money is relatively dear in any country, 1 
comes in on all hands, and goes out in no direction; on a 
contrary, when cheap, it goes out every where and comes in 
no where. ‘This plenty or scarcity of money regulates itself by 
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laws of equilibrium as uniform and certain as those of fluids, 
and presents no reason for legislative interference. It depends 
on the relation between the amount of money and the amount of 
exchanges to be effected by that money,—a relation fortunate- 
ly somewhat out of the reach of legislative influence. 

As to the proper agency of government, in respect to a cir- 
culating medium, Dr. Wayland takes the following positions ; 
viz., that this agency is not necessary to introduce the use of 
money, for business convenience does that without law ; that it 
is convenient, in making money a legal tender for the payment 
of debts, in regulating the size, purity, and impress of the coin ; 
that it should not be used to prevent the exportation or the 
consumption of coin; and that government has no right arbi- 
trarily to alter the legal value of money. 

The author denies (p. 246), as we think, without reason, 
the right of government to regulate the relative value of the 
precious metals. ‘This is the same as saying, that the laws can- 
not rightfully authorize the use of more than one of the precious 
metals as money ;—for there cannot be a statute valuation of 
two kinds of metal, without a common standard, that is, a fixed 
relative value. If we have silver dollars and gold eagles, we 
must either leave their value untouched by law, or we must say 
which is most valuable, and how the value differs. 

The reason assigned for this singular doctrine is, that the 
relative value of metals is liable to fluctuation ;—a reason which 
applies with equal force to the establishment by law of a value 
for either gold or silver alone, inasmuch as the value of either 
of these metals, in relation to all other commodities, is perpetu- 
ally, though gradually, changing. Unless, therefore, all laws 
making money a legal tender are intrinsically wrong, it is per- 
fectly proper to fix the relative value of gold, silver and 
copper, and to make them all alike a legal tender. 

The general subject of the third chapter is “a circulation 
by means of a paper currency ;” the first and second sections 
being devoted to “the nature and utility of banks.” 

A bank is an agent in the business of exchanging, called in- 
to being and action by that division of labor which is of such 
general utility in every department of industry. An institution 
of this sort may be considered one of the most perfect triumphs 
of human ingenuity in the contrivance of instruments of con- 
venience. 

Every man of business makes a great number of exchanges. 
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If he effected them by his own unaided labor, he would be 
obliged to keep at all times on hand large quantities of money, 
and to consume a great deal of time, especially if they were 
made in money which must be counted. Besides this, the 
money would, like any other tool, be soon worn out, and so lost. 

Now, a banker is a person employed as the depositar y and 
agent of many individuals ;—keeping an account with each, 
and in their transactions with each other, saving them all the 
labor and waste of time, and wear and tear of money. For ex- 
ample, A and B have accounts at the bank. A owes B, and 
wishes to pay him one thousand dollars. Instead of keeping 
on hand and counting out this sum, A gives B an order on the 
bank. When that order is presented, the amount is deducted 
from A’s account, and credited to B. If B owed C, and C 
owed D, and D owed A again, the same process would be re- 
peated, in each successive payment, and at the close of the day 
the bank accounts would remain as at first, although so many 
transfers had been made ; yet not one particle of the money has 
been touched. A few entries in a book have done the whole 
business. 

From this statement, it is clear, that the whole amount of 
money actually needed to transfer large amounts of value, is 
comparatively small,—and that, therefore, the balance over that 
needful sum, might be invested in. some profitable business. 
This is one advantage of banking. ‘This doctrine of balances 
is as true between banks, or cities, or whole countries, as it is 
between individuals ; and forms the basis of what are so gener- 
ally known as bills of exchange. 

Such are the conveniences of banks of deposit. A bank of 
discount is a contrivance whereby the capitalists or lenders of a 
community, bring their money within the reach and use of those, 
who, having industry and skill, are yet destitute of capital. It 
is an instrument whereby both time and labor are saved. Banks 
of circulation, or issue, are institutions which, making use of the 
principle already stated, that a comparatively small amount of 
money may be used to effect a large number of exchanges, and 
that no more of the money than is needful to pay balances and 
meet present demands need to be kept perpetually on hand, 
and, having a certain amount in their keeping, put into circula- 
tion a much larger amount of notes, or written promises, for the 
payment of specie, and thus substitute paper for coin. 

Most of our banks combine all these operations, and are at 
once, banks of deposit, discount and circulation. 
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It is needless for us to follow the author in his statement of 
the manner in which banking business is conducted, of the 
nature of their security, and ‘of the sources of their profits. 
His remarks on the utility of these institutions are candid 
and reasonable, and are, moreover, calculated to remove some 
prejudices commonly cherished towards the system of banking. 
What he says on the utility of credit is equally true, and 
commends itself to the assent of every individual, who rejoices 
to see honest industry and sound enterprise furnished with 
needful capital. That credit may be carried beyond the 
bounds of prudence is a lesson, whose bitter truth has been too 
abundantly tasted of late, to be ever forgotten. 

The advantages of a paper circulation are twofold, viz., 
economy and convenience. 

Its economy is in the cheapness of the material, the smaller 
amount of value in wear and tear, and more especially, in that 
by rendering a less amount of specie necessary, it allows the 
surplus to be employed in profitable production. 

Its convenience arises from the facility of transportation, of 
concealment and of identification. 

Such a currency is, however, liable to the disadvantages of 
first, forgery, second, fraud, and third, fluctuation of value. 

The loss of money and other property by the fraud and fail- 
ure of banks, in times past, has been enormous. Of the present 
and future we need say little. 

The fluctuations in value of a paper currency are great, 
sometimes exceedingly sudden, and frequently most awfully 
disastrous. An excessive issue of paper for a while makes 
money cheap, leads men into wild speculations, and occasions 
a most unreasonable extension of credits. ‘Then comes the 
change. The paper is doubted; it is poured back into the 
banks, and specie is demanded. To save themselves, the 
banks partially or wholly refuse credits and restrain the issue 
of paper,—and the community is abandoned to its fate, over- 
whelmed with debt, and destitute of the means of making 
payment, even in paper promises. 

In regard to the agency of government in reference to a 
paper currency, Dr. Wayland’s doctrine is, briefly, this ;—the 
law has no right to interfere with any currency, except by 
making such arrangements as will enable that currency to 


= 


accomplish most successfully the purposes of a circulating 


medium ; such as to give it all reasonable security and stability. 
His view is thus pointedly expressed : 
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“A government has no right to interfere with it fer any other pur- 
pose. If it do interfere, such interference is manifest usurpation. 
It has, for instance, no right to interfere with the currency, because 
the people import too much, or because they import too little,—be- 
cause they buy too much land, or because they buy too little land,— 
because they over-trade, or because they under-trade. Its power 
was conferred for no such purpose, and to use it for such purpose 
is usurpation. ‘To all such interference, the proper answer to be 
given by the individual to the government is, that all this is none of 
your business.” —p. 312. 


The author is in favor of a general law of banking, by which, 
upon such terms as are necessary to the abovenamed objects, 
any man or body of men shall be always entitled to perform 
banking functions. He claims this, not as a favor, but as an 
inalienable right: and he asserts, with unquestionable truth, 
that legislatures have no right either to grant a charter of 
incorporation for purposes not innocent, or to refuse one for 
purposes that are innocent. 

A law of this general character would put an end at once to 
all complaints of 1 monopoly, and all the mischiefs now growing 
out of the political favoritism and corruption exercised and 
occasioned by the granting of charters. 

The third book treats of “ Distribution,’ or the laws which 
regulate division of profits. We shall devote but few para- 
graphs to a statement of its contents. 

It contains three chapters. The first on “ Wages, or the 
price of labor;”’ the second “on Interest, or the price of 
money ;” and the third “on Rent, or the price of land. 

The chapter on wages is intended to show upon what prin- 
ciples the parties who respectively furnish capital and industry 
should divide the proceeds. 

The first thing considered is, the exchangeable value or price 
of labor, which depends on, first, 2¢s cost, and, second, the ratio 
of supply and demand. 

As to “the cost of labor,’ we were somewhat puzzled 
(remembering the definition of “cost” given in the Introduc- 
tion) to comprehend what could be meant by this pbrase. 
The definition says, “ the amount of labor expended in the 

creation of a value is commonly denominated zts cost.” (p. 8. 
This definition is clearly inapplicable to the “cost of labor” 
itself. We would, therefore, in order to meet this difficulty, 
so vary the definition as to make it say, that the cost of products 
generally is the amount of labor and of capital expended in 
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their production, and the cost of labor itself is the amount of 
capital expended in its performance. 

Labor is either simple, unconnected with previously acquired 
skill_—or it is educated, that is, combined with the results of 
previous training. 

To the production of simple labor all that is needful is mus- 
cular strength. But the laborer must be fed and clothed ; and 
his family, whether children or superannuated parents, must 
also be fed and clothed,—out of his wages. 

In the production of educated labor there are still other 
items of cost, viz., the various expenditures made (of time, 
capital, &c.) in the process of training, for all which the laborer 
is entitled to claim an increase of wages for his industry and 
skill. 

“The supply of labor,” Dr. Wayland says, “ will be in pro- 
portion to the demand.” Most certainly the wages of labor 
will be in proportion to the demand for labor. And as certain- 
ly will a demand for labor tend to an increase of the number 
of laborers, by encouraging immigration and the natural in- 
crease of the race. But further than this, it is not the fact, that 
supply is proportioned to demand. ‘The number of laborers 
may be vastly disproportioned to the demand, and their wages 
fall to a low depression, and continue to fall till the laborers 
are starved into a more reasonable proportion. 

When the labor needed requires preéminent talents, the 
supply must depend, not so much on the demand as upon the 
will of Providence. 

As to the demand for labor and its subordinate topics, we 
can only refer to the work. In those departments of industry 
which supply the necessities of man, the demand for labor is 
exactly proportionate to the increase of our race. In those 
departments which produce articles not of imperative necessity , 
other causes regulate the demand, such as the wealth and 
character of the population. We cannot forbear quoting a 
paragraph from this chapter, for the sake of its truth, as well 
as of the lessons of individual and national frugality which may 
be drawn therefrom : 

“This subject illustrates the connection between capital and pop- 
ulation. Population always follows capital. It increases, as capital 
increases ; is stationary, when capital is stationary; and decreases, 
when capital decreases. And hence, there seems no need of any 
other means to prevent the too rapid increase of population, than to 


secure a correspondent increase of capital, by which that population 
may be supported.”—p. 340. 
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Dr. Wayland illustrates this subject by reference to the 
enormous waste of property (and the consequent check given 
to wealth and population) occasioned by war and by such vices 
as intemperance. 

We cannot but quote, for the special edification of those 
who are in the habit of denouncing Americans for a lack of 
taste and liberality in regard to the fine arts, the following 
remarks: 


“'The productions of the fine arts are generally very costly. Hence, 
where property is nearly equally divided,—where no one is poor, 
though no one may be exorbitantly rich,—such productions could 
have but few purchasers. Whether wages were high or low, 
whether there were no beggars, or whether there were ten thousand 
beggars, would have no effect upon the probability of the sale of a 
statue, which cost one hundred thousand dollars. The demand, of 
necessity, is limited to the wealthy; and that form of social organi- 
zation, which is most favorable to the accumulation of large estates, 
and to the retaining of them in the hands of single individuals, will 
always be most favorable to the cultivation of the fine arts. In this 
country, where we have few beggars, and where, but for intemper- 
ance and vice, we should have none, a first-rate sculptor or painter 
would starve. In many of the countries of Europe, where the poor 
are frequently famishing, and where a large proportion of the popu- 
lation are beggars, you may frequently find, in the gallery of a single 
gentleman, a finer collection of paintings than could be made from 
all the pictures in the whole United States. Hence, I think, that the 
prospect for the arts, in this country, is by no means encouraging.” 


—pp. 345, 346. 

The rate of wages is further influenced by a variety of special 
circumstances,—such as the ease or difficulty, the pleasure or 
pain, and the risk, of the employment, or the degree of skill 
that is requisite, &c. &c., upon which no observation need here 
be made. 

The second chapter of this book treats of “the price of 
money, or interest.” Its contents are exceedingly valuable, as 
demonstrating the theoretical error, and the practical mischiefs, 
of laws restraining the rate of interest. 

The first section shows the necessity and value to the laborer 
of capital, in whatever form the capital is held. 

Next, are considered the circumstances which influence the 
rate of interest, viz., first, risk ; second, convenience of invest- 
ment ; third, productiveness of capital. 

First, risk depends on the nature of the employment in 
which the capital is invested, on the character of the borrower, 
on the character of the government (and, we would add, 
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on the laws of the land). Of the two first of these considera- 
tions, as they are excedingly plain, we say nothing. As to the 
risk arising from government and laws, a few words may illus- 
trate Dr. Wayland’s proposition. If justice be well adminis- 
tered, and the rights of property secured, the lender is safe on 
that point. If the laws impose penalties upon the loaning of 
money at the market price, when that price is above a certain 
rate, he who lends at the illegal price must charge for the 
risk of detection. 

Second, convenience of investment, which affects the rate of 
interest, depends, first, on facility of transfer or negotiation ; 
second, permanency of investment ; and, third, punctual pay- 
ment of interest. 

Third, of productiveness of capital as affecting the rate of 
interest. In Holland, interest is lower than it is in England: 
in England, it is less than in the United States. The causes 
of these variations are several, viz., first, the average profit 
of capital. ‘This profit is greatest when land is most fertile, 
industry most productive, and the demand for exchange great- 
est. Second, the ratio between supply and demand varies 
the rate of interest. In old and rich countries, where money 
capital vastly outgrows the demand for its use, its price falls. 
In new countries, where industry is continually claiming an 
increase of such capital, as an instrument of profit, its price rises 
proportionally. Dr Wayland very fully explains the operation 
of these various laws. 

Besides the before enumerated causes of variation in the 
rate of interest, there are others, such as the freedom of capital 
from legal restraint, taxation, &c. 

It is manifest, from what has been said, that, other things 
being equal, interest will be high or low, as the profits of capital 
and industry are large or otherwise, and that from the rate of 
interest, without reference to the cause thereof, no certain con- 
clusion can be drawn as to the prosperity or suffering and 
decline of a country. 

Hence it is concluded, that usury laws are wrong, first, be- 
cause they violate the right of property ; second, because they 
cannot actually fix the rate of interest ; third, because the causes 
of variation of rate are so numerous that the law cannot reason- 
ably interfere ; fourth, because they occasion fluctuations of rate, 
and, by preventing the influx of money from abroad when 
the rate is high, prevent the natural tendency to equilibrium. 
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Chapter third discourses of “ Rent, or the price of land.” 
“Land is an instrument,” which, like any other, “commands 
a price according to its productiveness ;” which productive- 
ness is made up, first, of fertlity, and second, of sttuation. 
The details of this general proposition cannot be more briefly 
stated than in the words of the author, to whom we, therefore, 
refer the reader, without quotation. In fact, our limits, if we 
have not already transgressed them, forbid us to indulge in 
further citations or prolonged comment. 

If our review of the treatise be thought too long, it will be 
subject to a complaint, which cannot be brought against the 
work itself. On the contrary, if there be a vreat fault in Dr. 
Wayland’s volume, it is its extreme conciseness and brevity. 
Political economy is a vast science ; its principles are so com- 
prehensive as to apply to every form of matter, every opera- 
tion of mind, and every mode of industry ; its applications are 
made to every community, to every relation in society, to 
every citizen. A short work on such a science cannot, there- 
fore, fail to be, in some degree, a meagre and imperfect one. 
If it state all the principles, it must be deficient in illustration 
and explanation. On the other hand, if it enter much into 
illustration and explanation, it cannot set forth a complete 
system, even of elementary principles. It is to be hoped, that, 
in subsequent editions, the author will amplify his work, enlarge 
the statement of doctrines, multiply the number of illustrative 
facts, and double, at least, the quantity of matter contained 
therein ; so that, with a much smaller type, and without the 
aid of leads, and other typographical contrivances, it may, on 
the same number of pages (472), give us a double amount of 

roduct.”’ 

The fourth and last book treats of “‘ Consumption,” or “ the 
destruction of value.” It is said, that there are two kinds of 
consumption, viz., productive, where the value is consumed, 
but makes its appearance in another form of increased value, 
and unproductive, where the value consumed is wholly lost. 

We have before said, that we consider this division faulty, 
inasmuch as what is called “ productive consumption ”’ is iden- 
tical with “ production.” ‘Thus, a plank of mahogany is made 
into a table; the plank is consumed and the table produced, 
by the same act, under the same laws of economy, and with 
similar phenomena. In this case, the act of production is a 
change of aggregate form. Again: A laborer consumes food, 
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and thereby produces strength. 
tary form. 

We shall, therefore, say nothing further, in regard to profit- 
able or productive consumption. 

According to our notions, then, the proper definition of con- 
sumption is, the destruction of value without any valuable 
result, or the loss, waste, or annihilation of value, whether it 
be intentional or accidental. ‘To bestow a place in political 
economy upon “ Consumption,” thus defined, it seems to us, 
would of itself be an almost unprofitable expenditure of labor, 
except that it might furnish an opportunity for eloquent dec- 
lamation against prodigality, whether individual or social. 

The gratification of desire merely, whether that desire be 
intellectual or animal, a taste or an appetite, is one object of 
consumption. In connection with a remark of this sort, the 
author speaks of “the pleasures of taste,” such as painting, 
music, statuary, &c., as being “ gratifications of sense.” We 
protest against such a misnomer. “ Taste” is a faculty of the 
mind ; and although it is brought in contact with its objects, 
by means of the organs of sense, the result is intellectual pleas- 
ure, not sensual enjoyment. ‘Taste is that faculty, which takes 
cognizance of the beautiful and sublime, whether in nature or 
art,—in the world of matter, or the world of mind. Let us 
remind the author of some of those glowing and glorious illus- 
trations of the sublime, with which he introduces his sermon 

n “the Moral Dignity of the Missionary Enterprise:” the 
grandeur of ocean, as it strikes upon the mind of the “untaught 
sailor-boy,” “ listlessly hearkening to the idle ripple of the 
midnight wave,” the gathering terrors, and solemn advance, 
and rolling thunders of the “autumnal tempest,” beheld by 
the “untutored peasant.” Let us remind him of these, and 
then ask, if the pleasure excited in their minds, by the majesty 
of nature, is sensual delight ? 

Take Byron’s description of a thunder-storm amidst the 


Alps; when 


This is a change of elemen- 








































“Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue ; 
And Jura answers, from her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud!” 


Who ever read that magnificent passage, that thrilling burst 
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of inspiration, unmoved, unagitated?) But who ever dreamed, 
or who ever would dream, of calling the emotion thus roused 
a sensual delight ? 

Are all the delights of music sensual, from the blast of the 
war clarion to the soul-stirring anthem, which bears us aloft to 


heaven? By no means. Music is the daughter of the sky ; 
and although 













































“ Warriors she fires with animating sounds, 
And pours ber balm into the lover’s wounds,” 
yet 
“Music the fiercest grief can charm, 
And Fate’s severest rage disarm ; 
Music can soften pain to ease, 
And make despair and madness please ; 
Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliss above. 
This the divine Cecilia found, 
And to her Maker’s praise confined the sound. 
When the full organ joins the tuneful choir, 
The immortal powers incline their ear ; 
Borne on the swelling notes, our souls aspire, 
While solemn airs improve the sacred fire, 
And angels lean from heaven to hear!” 


We will not ask, if the emotions thus described, as animating 
breasts terrestrial and minds celestial, are sensual excitements. 
Nor need we press forward otber illustrations of our opinion ; 
for we deem the point too clear, to call for more than a mo- 
ment’s consideration. 

The most important subjects, considered under the head of 
“¢ Consumption,” are connected with government ; such as taxes, 
direct and indirect, and the expenditures of government, for its 
own support, and for education, worship, internal improvement, 
pauperism and war. 

Some of these topics are manifestly comprised within our 
definition of consumption,—such, for example, as pauperism 
and war,—whenever the object gained thereby 1 is less valuable 
than its cost. But the collection of taxes is no more “con- 
sumption,” than is the collection of a note, or any other act of 
labor. ‘l'axes are the wages of government; and inasmuch 
as they do not seem to come properly within the scope of 
«© Distribution,” we suppose, that the consideration of them is 
more appropriate to Politics than Economics. 

The public expenditures, for the support of government (in 
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the shape of pay and salary), are matters of public “ distribu- 
tion.” Every dollar, thus paid, is (or ought to be) fully earn- 
ed. ‘The labor, for which the expense is incurred, is produc- 
tive labor; the product i is of incalculable value. 

The expenditures, or rather investments, of public money, 
in education, in public works of utility, and in just and suc- 
cessful war, are applications of capital to industry, for the pro- 
duction of value; if judiciously made, they come within the 
sphere of “ Production ;” if otherwise, they are accidental 
consumption. 

These various subjects are Jucidly discussed by Dr. Way- 
land. But we shall not attempt any statement of his views, 
partly for reasons that may be gathered from the preceding 
analysis of this fourth book, and partly because we are aware, 
that our readers (if any have « persevered unto the end”’) are 
anxious to bid us farewell. 

We fear, that, after all; we may not have succeeded in con- 
veying a definite conception, either of the work reviewed, or 
of the science which constitutes its subject, or of the high esti 
mate we have formed of the author’s success and merit. In 
our attempt at something like an analysis of the book, we may 
have confused, when we meant to enlighten. Our references 
to the few and unimportant blemishes of the treatise, may be 
falsely construed into the expression of a censorious and fault- 
finding disposition, which takes pleasure, like the dog in the 
fable, in baying at the brightness it cannot reach. 

If such be the result of our labors, we shall feel most griev- 
ously disappointed. Our design has been, to lay the meed of 
praise at the foot of unquestioned merit,—to excite our readers’ 
attention at once to a valuable work and to a useful and digni- 
fied science ; and, to the best of our humble ability, to suggest 
such hints to the author, as seemed likely to prove valuable to 
him, in the further pursuit of his appropriate professional 
studies, and in his future preparation for the press. 

Of the style of the work, we would say, that it is, in general, 
simple, clear, and yet exceedingly concise. Now and then, 
there is a sparkling of quiet humor, or a spice of sarcasm, and 
occasionally a considerable degree of spirit, as in the passage 
before quoted, in regard to the interference of government 
with a paper currency. But, on the whole, it possesses that 
rare merit, of being so fitly adapted to the expression of the 
author’s ideas, as not to attract attention to itself. The au- 
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thor’s meaning is so clothed with language, that, like a gentle- 
man, whose dress is in perfect taste, the garb does not attract 
our notice. If any proof were wanting of his perfect concep- 
tion of the ideas intended to be conveyed, this peculiar lucid- 
ness of style would amount to demonstration. 

We venture to hope, that the same hand, which has thus 
beautifully organized the Elements of Morals and Economy, 
will one day Jay before the public a corresponding treatise on 
Intellectual Philosophy. We are confident (haud inexperti 
loquimur), that the materials of such a work are already so far 
collected and matured, that no discouraging amount of toil will 
be needful to its entire completion. 





ArticLte VI. 
MINISTERIAL EDUCATION. 


Errorts to educate pious young men, of indigent circum- 
stances, who give promise of usefulness in the Christian minis- 
try, have long been employed in this and other countries, with 
signal benefit to the church of Christ. The use of this means 
for the universal dissemination of Christianity has now become 
common in this country, among all evangelical denominations. 
Those who are farthest advanced in this labor are, the Congre- 
gationalists, Presbyterians, Baptists, and Episcopalians. The 
Methodists and Freewill Baptists have also made a beginning. 
Should we include all the efforts made for the procurement of 
a pious and an efficient ministry, we should, doubtless, embrace 
a species of labor unsurpassed, either in point of interest, or in 
a promise of usefulness, by any other which now engrosses the 
attention of our churches. ‘The object sought by these efforts 
is of indispensable importance. Such a ministry as we have 
designated is needed by every church in the land. Such a 
ministry is also of indispensable importance to the success of 
our Bible societies, missionary societies, &c. It is to these in- 
stitutions what the raw materia! is to the manufacturer, Cut off 
a supply of ministers, and all benevolent operations must, in a 
great measure, cease. How shall they hear without a preacher? 
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The enjoyment of such a ministry as she may need is among 
the things to be sought by the Christian church. ‘This blessing 
is to be sought, too, in the ordinary method,—by the use of 
means. ‘There have béen, it is believed, in our own denomi- 
nation, some erroneous views cherished in reference to this sub- 
ject. It has been believed, that the ministry was so peculiarly 
a gift from heaven, that human instrumentality had nothing to 
do in its procurement. We believe, certainly, that a devout 
and holy ministry is the gift of God, and among the richest 
which he is wont to bestow upon his people ; that no man ought 
to presume to preach the gospel, but in obedience to the divine 
will, satisfactorily ascertained. All this we take to be in per- 
fect consistency with the idea, that the blessing is to be sought 
in the use of means. Do the Scriptures teach, that prayer be 
offered for the conversion of the world; and do such prayers 
imply, that corresponding efforts will be used for the attainment 
of an object so desirable? So they teach, with equal definite- 
ness, the duty of prayer for an increase of ministers, implying 
also, that such prayers should be succeeded by suitable efforts. 
Efforts, both general and special, should be made. It is not 
enough, that we seek in our closets, and by uniting in public 
prayer, ‘the object in the distant view, and cast our contribu- 
tion into the general fund. Each one who is a fit subject for 
such services should ask himself, in reference to the work of 
the ministry, Lord, what wilt thou have metodo? Each mem- 
ber of the church should inquire with prayerful solicitude, in 
reference to the members with whom he is united in fellowship, 
Whom shall we send, and who will go for us? Nay, he should 
entreat, that needful grace may be bestowed on such among the 
unrenewed as possess desirable gifts, and that such may be ap- 
pointed to the work of the ministry. ‘The parent should desire 
the honor of having a child consecrated to this holy calling ; 
and the Sabbath school teacher should desire to see some mem- 
ber of his class become a bright and shining light, as a minister 
of the gospel. 

We propose to submit a brief record of the doings of the 
Baptist denomination in the United States, in reference to this 
subject. 

We find no traces of any systematic efforts in behalf of minis- 
terial education, until about the year 1752. ‘The denomination 
were, however, decidedly friendly to an educated ministry ; and 
enjoyed, it is believed, from the days of Roger Williams down 
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to the period abovenamed, as great a degree of learning, com- 
paratively, as has been possessed at any period since that time. 
The churches, it will be recollected, were exceedingly few. 
According to Backus, they did not exceed, as late as 1700, 
the number of fourteen. Meanwhile, they were chiefly sup- 
plied with pastors from the mother country, intercourse with 
which, in those days, though the passage of the Atlantic was 
made with less despatch than now, was particularly intimate. 
The views of the Baptists in early times do not appear to have 
differed widely from the views taken of the same subject by 
the Puritan fathers generally ; all esteeming a competent degree 
of learning, in a minister of the gospel, to be a thing of special 
importance. 

The provision of Mr. Thomas Hollis, merchant in London, 
for the education of ministers in Harvard College, a portion 
of whom might be Baptists, is a matter of history, familiar to 
all. His foundation for the support of a theological professor 
was laid in 1721. ‘The Philadelphia Association was formed 
in 1707. In their minutes for 1722, they “recommend to the 
churches, to make inquiry among their own ranks, and see if 
they had any young men, hopeful for the ministry, and inclined 
to learning; and if they had any such individuals, to give 
notice of the same to Mr. Abel Morgan, that he might recom- 
mend them to the college, on Mr. Hollis’s account.” Mr. 
Hollis thus alludes to this offer to his brethrev in Pennsylvania, 
in a letter to Dr. Colman, “ one of the governors of the college :” 
“T have given some intimation to the Baptist churches in 
Pennsylvania and the Jerseys, of my design in your college 
for promoting learning. ‘They have many churches and 
preachers among them, by the accounts sent me. If any from 
those parts should now or hereafter make application to your 
college, | beseech them, the college, to show kindness to such, 
and stretch their charity a little.’ ‘The churches, it would 
seem, had become impressed with a conviction, that they could 
not obtain a supply of pastors from the father land. Still, it is 
worthy of remark, that they did not expect to be supplied with 
an uneducated ministry. 

In 1756, the Philadelphia Association resolved to establish 
and sustain a school for the education of candidates for the 
ministry. This school of the prophets, the first attempted by 
the Baptists in America, was established at Hopewell, N. J., 
and the Rev. Isaac Eaton, pastor of the Baptist church in the 
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same place, was appointed as theological professor. This 
school,—though the records of its history, which have escaped 
the obliterating hand of time, are exceedingly scanty,—is 
known to have continted in successful operation for ten or 
twelve years, when, as is supposed, it was merged in the 
Rhode Island College, which was chartered in 1764. The 
following extract of a letter, addressed to the particular Baptist 
ministers in London, by the Philadelphia Association, in 1762, 
has an allusion to the academy at Hopewell, and casts consid- 
erable light on several points now under consideration : 

“Our numbers in these parts multiply; for when we had the 
pleasure of writing to you in 1754, there were but nine churches in 
our association; yet now, there are twenty-nine, all owning the 
Confession of the Faith put forth in 1689.* Some of the churches 
are now destitute; but we have a prospect of supplies, partly by 
means of a Baptist academy, lately set up.” 

It is worthy of remark, how fully the idea is cherished, by 
the fathers of the Philadelphia Association, that the pastors of 
the churches should be men of some attainments in knowledge. 
They hope the churches may be supplied by “ men of promis- 
ing gifts for ihe ministry,” whom they have looked out from 
“among their own ranks,” and sent to the academy. Among 
the ministers of the gospel, who received the rudiments of their 
education at this institution, were James Manning, D. D., 
Samuel Jones, D. D.,+ Hezekiah Smith, D. D., Isaac Skill- 
man, D. D., and the Rev. Messrs. John Gano, David Thomas, 
John Davis, William Williams, Robert Keith, Charles Thomas, 
David Jones, John Sutton, James Talbot, John Blackwell, 
Joseph Powell, William Worth and Levi Bonnell. 

We now pass to the Charleston, S. C., Association, which 
was formed in 1751, and was the second association constituted 
in America. It embraced, generally, all the denomination in 
the Southern States. The Charleston and Philadelphia Asso- 
ciations were in good fellowship with each other, and were in 





* This Confession of Faith was first adopted by the Baptist churches in Eng- 
land, in 1677 (Crosby, vol. ii., p. 312), and was reprinted, in 1689, by the 
first general assembly of the English Baptists, held in London, at which up- 
wards of one hundred congregations were represented. (Crosby, vol. iii., p. 
258.) The Confession is given by Crosby, vol. iii., App. 2. 

t+ Dr. Samuel Jones was graduated at the Pennsylvania University, and 
subsequently opened an academy in Lower Dublin, Pa., which he continued 


‘for twenty-eight years, during which time, fourteen of his pupils became Bap- 
‘tist ministers. 
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habits of frequent intercourse ; so that the one partook largely 
of the spirit of the other. As the Philadelphia was the elder, 
its more important measure for supplying their destitute country 
with preachers of the gospel, became a precedent for the 
more recently organized body. “In 1757,” only six years 
after its formation, says Mr. W. Furman, in his history of the 
association, ‘The expediency of raising a fund to furnish 
suitable candidates for the ministry with a competent share of 
learning, was taken into consideration ; and it was recommended 
to the churches generally to collect money for this purpose.” 
The members present pledged one hundred and thirty-three 
pounds to begin the fund. Mr, Evan Pugh was the first can- 
didate who enjoyed the benefit of this fund. He commenced 
his studies in 1759, and continued them three years, when he 
received ordination. 

The work thus commenced has been in progress under some 
form down to the present time. The history of the association, 
however, which is the only source of information in our posses- 
sion, has not recorded the facts in reference to this branch of 
labor, with that entireness which we could desire. ‘There is 
only an occasional allusion to it, just sufficient to show, that 
this was among the subjects which claimed the constant atten- 
tion of the body. Among the beneficiaries of this fund, we 
find the names of Evan Pugh, Edmund Botsford, and Samuel 
Stillman, all of whom became distinguished for ability and 
usefulness. ‘The two former “finished their course” at the 
South ; the latter, at an early period, removed to New-England, 
and spent a life of eminent usefulness as the pastor of the First 
Baptist church in the city of Boston. 

The circular letter of the association, in 1786, has an allu- 
sion to the subject of education, in which the sentiment is so 
just, and so beautifully expressed, that we cannot withhold a 
brief extract : 


“We recommend, therefore, that a thirst for divine knowledge, 
together with a laudable desire to excel in every grace and virtue, 
be entertained in all your breasts. Pay particular attention to the 
education of your children with this view ; and where it has pleased 
God to call any of his young servants to the work of the ministry, let 
the churches be careful to introduce them in the line of study and 
improvement, and make suitable exertions to furnish them with the 
necessary means for this end.” 


We have already alluded to the establishment of a college 
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in Rhode Island. Benedict states, on the authority of Morgan 
Edwards, that the plan for the establishment of this ancient seat 
of learning originated in the Philadelphia Association. The same 
is more than intimated by Mr. Backus, in his record of this 
event, which is in the following words : 

“Until now, they [the Baptists] had never had the government of 
any college, for the education of youth in human learning. Their 
churches in Pennsylvania and New-Jersey had held an annual meet- 
ing to promote their welfare, ever since 1707; and it now appeared 
expedient to them, to endeavor to erect a college in Rhode Island 
government, for the above purpose. Mr. James Manning, who was 
born in Elizabethtown, October 22, 1738, graduated at Princeton 
College in 1762, and ordained a minister of the gospel, appeared to 
them a suitable man to lead in this work. Therefore, on a yoyage to 
Halifax, he called at Newport, and proposed the affair to a number 
of Baptist gentlemen, and they liked it well.” 

Certain it is, that the Philadelphia Association took an early 
and lively interest in the success of the college. ‘The asso- 
ciation had long been in the habit of assisting young men of 
promising gifts in their churches, in acquiring an education 
befitting their anticipated calling. ‘They possessed at this time 
funds, ‘given expressly for this object, to the amount of four 
thousand pounds ; and they began directly to send to the newly 
established college some of their beneficiaries, candidates for 
the ministry. ‘They recommended to their churches, also, to 
take up an annual collection for the benefit of the college. 
A similar interest was manifested in the affairs of the college in 
Rhode Island, by the Charleston Association. ‘The college, in 
fact, was regarded with universal and equal favor by each of 
the associations then formed, the Philadelphia, the Charleston, 
and the Warren,—the latter having been organized in 1767. 
Each of these associations recommended to every church on 
the continent of America to take up an annual collection in 
favor of the college, it being regarded thus preéminently as an 
institution of the denomination. The amount thus collected 
was not sufficiently large to go far as an endowmert, a con- 
siderable portion of it being appropriated, probably, for current 
expenses. The amount, however, for those times, was far 
from being inconsiderable.* 





*The Rev. Hezekiah Smith, of Haverhill, a class-mate with President 
Manning, who came from the south and settled in New-England the same 
year that the college received its charter, spent, in 1773, an agency in 
behalf of the college, during which he travelled as far south as Georgia, and 
collected in all several thousand pounds. 
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Rhode Island was probably chosen as the seat of an institu- 
tion which was intended thus to accommodate the whole de- 
nomination, chiefly, because of the principles of religious toler- 
ation, known to be cherished by its government. The desiyn 
of the college was not exclusively to educate young men for 
the ministry ; ; but this was, doubtless, its primary object. As 
early as 1776, a communication was made to the Philadelphia 
Association, stating, that “several young men of very promising 
gifts for the ministry are now students in the college, under 
the care of President Manning, who has been a student under 
the auspices of this association.” In the minutes of the Phila- 
delphia Association for 1768, a record is made of an appropria- 
tion made to a beneficiary of the association, in Rhode Island 
College, by the name of Phesigena, In the minutes for 1769, 
a similar record is made of an appropriation toa young man by 
the name of Ustick. 

The college continued in successful operation until 1776, 
when, in consequence of the war, which had now deeply en- 
grossed the attention of the whole country, the students were 
all dispersed. ‘The college edifice was occupied by the French 
and American soldiery, as an hospital and barracks, from De- 
cember, 1776, to June, 1782, at which time study was again 
resumed. No degrees, however, were conferred until 1786 ; 
making a period of ten years, during which the college conferred 
no degrees. Those were days of trial, in which every muscle 
and sinew of the American people were put in requisition. 
The students of this then infant institution left the walks of 
science for the duties of the camp. ‘Their President, mean- 
while, occupied an honorable seat in the American Congress. 

The period of the revolutionary war forms an important era 
in the history of the Baptist denomination in the United States. 
As a people, they were eminently prepared, both by their 
principles and habits, to enter with much ardor into that strug- 
gle for independence. No class of the American people par- 
ticipated, it is believed, more universally in that conflict for 
national independence, than did the Baptist denomination. 
Many of our most esteemed and inost useful ministers entered 
the service as chaplains ; while most of our members bore arms 
in their country’s defence. ‘The result was, a universal dis- 
persion ; which, so to speak, broke up the local habitation of 
the denomination.* The tendency of all this was, to well nigh 





* The First Baptist church in New York city, which, at the commencement 
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destroy all those institutions formed and sustained by combina- 
tion ;—and such were all their institutions of learning and all 
their plans for the education of their ministry. Nevertheless, 
these hurtful tendencies-were probably more than coinpensated, 
by a more universal dissemination of the truth ; for these pious 
men, like those dispersed in primitive times by persecution, 
went every where preaching the word, by which means the 
denomination went out on the Jength and breadth of the whole 
United States, and were exceedingly multiplied. 

Comparatively little was effected in behalf of education in 
the denomination, for nearly half a century from the commence- 
ment of the Revolution. In addition to their dispersion through 
a wilderness of an almost illimitable extent, a taste had been ac- 
quired and habits formed, which were totally adverse to those 
pursuits. Many, during this period, through necessity, entered 
the ministry without any literary preparation, the tendency of 
which was to diminish, in all, a sense of its importance. These 
circumstances, added to the depressed condition of the country, 
arising from the long continuance and the severity of the war, 
and, subsequently, from a depreciated currency,* rendered a re- 
commencement of those efforts for the education of the minis- 
try, to which we have alluded, and which had been so happily 
begun, exceedingly difficult. 

In 1789, measures were put in train in the Charleston As- 
sociation, for establishing a respectable permanent fund, for the 
education of pious young men, candidates for the ministry. In 
1791, the fund was commenced and entrusted to a committee 
chosen by the Association for that purpose ; and, in 1792, the 
committee received from the legislature of South Carolina an 
act of incorporation. In 1810, the committee had received 
from various sources, $9380 02, and had expended, in the ed- 
ucation of young men, $3397 70, leaving an unexpended per- 
manent fund of $5982 32. The number of students admitted 
_ to the benefit of this fund, from 1791 to 1810, was thirteen, 
‘among whom we notice the names of John M. Roberts, Jesse 
Mercer, and William T. Brantly. Others, though less known 
to ourselves, may have attained to equal usefulness in the min- 





of the war, consisted of upwards of two hundred members, was diminished, at 
the close of the war, to thirty-seven. 


* The education fund of the Philadelphia Association, amounting to about 


three thousand dollars, was diminished, by the depreciation of the continental 
money, to about one thousand. 
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istry. Mr. Roberts, one of the first beneficiaries of this fund, 
and a graduate of Brown University, taught, in subsequent years, 
a private academy, in addition to his pastoral Jabors, at which 
most of the committee’s beneficiaries received the first rudiments 
of their education, gratuitously. 

In L791, an effort similar to that which we have now noticed 
in the Charleston Association, was commenced in the Warren 
Association, convened at Old Rowley, Mass. The measure 
was proposed by Rev. Dr. Stillman. In this undertaking, the 
Warren Association was moved, as is acknowledged in an ad- 
dress to the churches, in 1794, by the example of their breth- 
ren at the “ southward,” who had “adopted similar plans.” In 
January, 1794, a society was incorporated by the legislature of 
Massachusetts, and styled the Trustees of the Baptist Edu- 
cation Fund. ‘The persons named in the act were, Samuel 
Stillman, Hezekiah Smith, William Williams, Jonathan Maxcy, 
Isaac Backus, Noah Alden, Isaiah Parker, Thomas Baldwin, 
Thomas Green, Joseph Grafton, and George Robinson, all of 
whom now sleep in the dust,—the venerable Grafton, the oldest 
survivor, having lately deceased. 

The funds increased but slowly, for, notwithstanding the ob- 
ject was recommended at each annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion, the whole amount contributed in 1799, from all sources, 
was less than four hundred dollars. In 1800, a new impulse 
seems to have been given to the undertaking. Liberal contri- 
butions were this year made to the fund, by the churches in 
Haverhill, Boston, and Providence, amounting in all to a frac- 
tion less than the whole amount given in all preceding years. 
The funds of this incorporation, in 1820, amounted to about 
three thousand seven hundred dollars.* In 1824, by an act of 
the legislature, the fund was equally divided between the War- 
ren and Boston Associations,—the Boston having been coloniz- 
ed from the Warren, and consequently an original proprietor 
of the fund,—and the corporation dissolved. ‘T'wenty-nine 
candidates received assistance from this fund, in obtaining an 
education for the Christian ministry. Among the first who par- 
ticipated in its benefits, we notice the names of Jeremiah Chap- 
lin, Nathaniel Kendrick, and George Phippen, all of whom are 





* Among the more liberal contributors to this fund, were the late Richard 
Devans, Esq., of Charlestown, a Congregationalist, who gave one thousand 
dollars; the Hon. Nicholas Brown, of Providence, R. I.; the late Col. Dana, 
of Newton; the late Deacon Goodwin, of Charlestown; and the late Ebenezer 
Seccomb, of Salem. 
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still among the living, and are occupying fields of eminent 
usefulness. 

The Baptist Education Society of the Middle States was 
formed in 1812, at Philadelphia. Its object was thus express- 
ed in the second article of the constitution : 


“ Articte II. Its avowed and explicit object is, with a divine bles- 
sing, the assisting of pious young men in obtaining such literary and 
theological aid as shall enable them, with greater ease to themselves, 


and usefulness to the churches, to fulfil the public duties of the 
Christian ministry.” 


It further appears, from the constitution, that the Society had 
it in contemplation to establish a theological school, as a means 
of accomplishing more fully the end which they had proposed. 
The expectations of the founders * of this Society appear to 
have been realized but in part. William Staughton, D. D., 
was chosen tutor, and received a few students into his own 
house.t In 1817, while.the General Convention was discuss- 
ing the subject of a theological institution, to be under its own 
patronage, this Society offered to the Board of the Convention 
their immediate coéperation in accomplishing the objects con- 
templated by that body. At the annual meeting of the 
Board, held in Philadelphia, in April, 1818, the subject was 
fully discussed, and a committee appointed to consult with a 
committee of the Education Society. The Rev. Dr. Staughton 
was elected by the Board of the Convention as principal of the 
institution, and the Rev. Irah Chase, professor of languages and 
biblical literature. Under this arrangement, the institution con- 
tinued until 1821, when it was removed to the District of Co- 
lumbia, and became the theological department of the Colum- 
bian College. 

It does not appear, that funds to any considerable amount 
were ever procured for this institution. Instruction was given, 
after the Society became connected with the Board of the Con- 
vention, in a house hired for that purpose. ‘The number of 
students who received their education under this arrangement is 





* Attached to a circular, issued by this Society, we have the names of Wil- 
liam Rogers, Burgis Allison, Henry Holcombe, William White, John P. Peck- 
worth, and William Staughton. 

t Previously to his appointment as tutor, by the Education Society, Dr. 
Staughton had been accustomed, for several years, to give instruction to students 
in divinity. He removed to Philadelphia in 1805. In 1807, Rev. Daniel 
Sharp, D. D., now the esteemed pastor of Charles Street Church, Boston, be- 
came a student of theology with Dr. S., and is believed to have been his first. 
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not known to us. Eleven are said to have completed their ed- 
ucation in 1821. 

The Massachusetts Baptist Education Society was formed in 
1814, at the annual meeting of the Boston Association, con- 
vened in South Reading; the subject having been previously 
agitated by some of the leading brethren, and the plan of pro- 
ceedings well matured. ‘The object of the Society is thus ex- 
pressed in the third article of the constitution : 

“ Arvicie III. The object of this Society shall be, to afford the 
means of education to young men of the Baptist denomination, who 
shall furnish evidence to the churches of which they are members, 


and to the Executive Committee, hereinafter named, of their person- 
al piety and call to the ministry.”* 


The object of this Society, as will be seen, does not differ at 
all from the object sought by the Education Fund, before no- 
ticed. The ind:viduals who projected it were, for the most part, 
Trustees of that fund. The Education Fund was a permanent 
fund, the interest of which only could be expended; so that a 
church which could contribute one hundred dollars per annum, 
under this arrangement, could furnish only stx dollars annually 
for current expenditures. As, therefore, the young men began 
to multiply, this method of disposing of the yearly resources of 
the churches was found to be inappropriate; and hence, the 
Massachusetts Education Society was formed, with the design 
of making it the medium through which the churches could ex- 
pend their funds on such young men as needed assistance in 
obtaining an education for the ministry. 

Within one year after its formation, the Society had under 
its patronage four young men, and at the end of one year after 
its formation, it had received into its treasury five hundred and 
ninety-two dollars fourteen cents, which is more than equal to 
the interest of eight thousand dollars, or more than twice the 
ability of the Education Fund, at the end of the first ten years 
from its establishment. 

The Society’s beneficiaries, for the most part, were placed 
under the instruction of the Rev. Jeremiah Chaplin, of Dan- 





* The constitution provided for the appointment of an Executive Committee, 
to consist of a secretary, treasurer, and seven other persons, who, together, 
should form a Board for the transaction of business. The persons first appoint- 
ed to this trust were, William Bachelder, Secretary ; Daniel Sharp, Treasurer; 
Thomas Baldwin, Clerk; Jeremiah Chaplin, Lucius Bolles, William Collier, 
Joseph Grafton, and Danie] Merrill. 
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vers, and after the removal of Dr. Chaplin to Maine, in 1818, 
as the President of the Literary and Theological Institution of 
Maine, the young men under patronage were removed to that 
institution, and to the same institution the beneficiaries of the 
Society were sent almost exclusively for a number of years. 
As, however, the beneficiaries increased, they became dispersed, 
and were ultimately found in various other institutions. 

In 1825, the Society made the preliminary arrangements for 
founding Newton Theological Institution. ‘The incipient meas- 
ures for the accomplishment of this great undertaking are thus 
recorded : 


May 26, 1825. Thursday morning, met at Dr. Baldwin’s, according 
to adjournment. The Board took into consideration the establish- 
ment of a theological seminary in the vicinity of Boston; when the 
following preamble and resolutions, proposed by brother Sharp, were 
unanimously adopted : 

“ Whereas, it appears to be the earnest desire of influential breth- 
ren in our denomination, that there should be a theological institu- 
tion in the vicinity of Boston, therefore, 


“1. Resolved, That it is highly expedient, that this Board take im- 
mediate measures to accomplish this important object. 

“2. Resolved, That Rev. Dr. Baldwin, Rev. Mr. Sharp, and Rev. 
Mr. Wayland, be a committee to draw up a plan for a theological in- 
stitution, and recommend such place or places for its location, as 
they may deem proper. 

“3. Resolved, 'That Rev. Dr. Bolles, Deacon Heman Lincoln, Rev. 
Mr. Going, Rev. Mr. Sharp, Mr. N. R. Cobb, and Deacon Levi Far- 
well, be a committee to solicit subscriptions to aid in the establish- 
ment of the institution aforementioned.” 


At a meeting of the Board, held in Methuen, September, 
1825, the Rev. Irah Chase was duly elected “ professor for the 
proposed new institution.” At a meeting of the Board, held 
at the house of Ensign Lincoln, November 9, 1825, it was de- 
termined, by ballot, that the institution be located at Newton ; 
that instruction commence on the 28th of the same month, and 
that “the title of Professor of Biblical Theology be given to 
the Rev. Irah Chase, in the new institution.” At a meeting of 
the Board, December, 1825, it was determined, that the insti- 
tution should be known by the name of Newton Theological 
Institution. At the same meeting, a petition which had been 
prepared by a committee previously appointed, praying for an 
act of incorporation, was accepted, and ordered to be presented 
to the legislature, which was accordingly done, and an act ob- 
tained. Consequently, the institution was now committed to the 
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guidance of a Board of Trustees of its own, though the Educa- 
tion Society continued to support one or more of its professors 
up to 1830. Since that period, the Society, notwithstanding it 
has cherished for the Institution a most affectionate solicitude, has 
nevertheless contributed nothing directly for its pecuniary sup- 
port. ‘The entire pecuniary ability of the Society, since 1830, 
has been expended in the support of such indigent young men 
as have given evidence to the churches of which they were 
members, that they had been called to the work of the ministry. 
The number of young men aided by the Massachusetts Edu- 
cation Society, from its formation, in 1814, to 1829, when its 
name was changed to that of the Northern Baptist Education 
Society, was one hundred and seven. 

Justice to the memory of departed worth requires, that we 
here introduce the name of a distinguished benefactor of the 
Massachusetts Baptist Education Society ; of one whose liberal- 
ity stands preéminently unrivalled by that of any of its numer- 
ous patrons. It has ever been regarded by the friends of the 
Society as a special mark of the divine favor, that the late John 
Cornish, Esq., of Andover, Mass., in view of his approaching 
dissolution, was led, but a few days after the formation of the 
Society, to bequeath to it his whole estate, supposed by him 
at the time to amount to twenty-four thousand dollars, and 
from which a sum exceeding twenty-two thousand dollars has 
been realized. 

Mr. Cornish was born in Exeter, England, in 1754. He 
came to this country in the time of the revolutionary war, and 
established himself in business in Boston. He resided there 
until he had accumulated a handsome fortune, when he re- 
moved to Andover, where he closed the scene of this life, Sep- 
tember, 1814, aged sixty. While in Boston, he sat under the 
ministry of the late Dr. Stillman; and after he removed to 
Andover, he enjoyed the ministry of the Rev. Dr. Smith; and 
subsequently, that of his successor, Rev. Mr. Bachelder, of 
Haverhill. Mr. Cornish never became a communicant. He 
was anticipating the speedy performance of that previous act 
of obedience, Christian baptism, when he was arrested in his 
course by the hand of death. ‘Though he never became a 
member of the church, he honored the Lord with his substance. 
Having no children, after providing for his widow, by bequeath- 
ing to her the entire income of his estate during her life-time, 
he gave the whole, as above stated, the income of which was 
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to be employed in the support of indigent young men, candi- 
dates for the ministry, while pursuing a course of study pre- 
paratory to the same. 

We have already alluded to the early history of Messrs. 
Stillman and Smith. Having themselves been educated under 
the fostering care of the church, they were eminently qualified 
to become the patrons of learning, when Providence afforded 
them the opportunity. Nor did they prove recreant. What 
influenced the mind of Mr. Cornish to make this disposition of 
his property, we have no definite means of knowing. It is, 
however, but reasonable to suppose, that he was influenced to 
make this disposition of it, in consequence of having imbibed 
the spirit of those excellent men, whose ministry he had en- 
joyed. How interesting thus to contemplate the fruit of that 
labor, bestowed something more than half a century before, in 
educating the lamented Stillman! His patrons had more than 
a sufficient reward, certainly, in the abundant fruits which re- 
sulted immediately from the labors of that eminently useful 
man ; but could they have recognised the benefaction of a 
Cornish, as the ultimate fruit of their labor,—a provision for 
educating, annually, at least fifteen young men, down to the 
end of time,—it would have seemed to them like finding their 
bread upon the waters, after many days. 

The formation of the Baptist General Convention, in May, 
1814, has been justly regarded as forming an era in the history 
of the Baptist denomination in the United States. The indi- 
cations of Providence, which called for that combination of 
effort, were so marked, that their import could not be mistaken. 
The great and good men in the denomination, from the extremes 
of the Union, having come together, organized. themselves, al- 
most without debate, and proceeded to their work. All this 
was highly auspicious to the success of their undertaking. 
They acted under the influence of the occasion ; an occasion, 
which had many striking resemblances to the day that gave 
birth to the declaration of American independence. ‘The 
course to be pursued was clearly indicated by the facts in the 
case. The men assembled in that Convention were called 
upon to decide and act, and act immediately. All these cir- 
cumstances, we say, were favorable to the success of their 
enterprise ; they gave unanimity to their counsels, decision and 
energy to their efforts. ‘The undertaking has been attended 
with wonderful success. ‘The several missions established by 
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the Board have evidently been owned of heaven, and have 
been attended with an almost unparalleled prosperity. 

Nor are the benefits which have been conferred on the 
heathen the only good which has resulted from this benevolent 
undertaking. ‘The reflex influence shed forth from this combi- 
nation of effort to send the gospel to the heathen has proved 
to be most beneficial to our churches and to our domestic insti- 
tutions. ‘This effort to send the gospel to the heathen gave a 
special impulse to ministerial education. No sooner did the 
Convention proceed to their work, than they perceived a la- 
mentable deficiency of requisite men for missionary labor. 
Hence they actually proceeded to the organization of a theo- 
logical institution, to be under their exclusive control and pat- 
ronage. ‘This measure proved, in the end, not to have been a 
judicious one. It, nevertheless, taught the denomination, most 
impressively, the importance of turning their attention to the 
improvement of theological learning in their churches. The 
denomination had undertaken to establish missions among the 
heathen in distant lands; and this very naturally led them to 
inquire into their resources for such an undertaking. A little 
experience had inspired them with confidence, that the a cae 
funds could be procured, but an adequate number of men, 
sessing the requisite qualifications, were not to be found. Nor 
was there any rational prospect of obtaining them, until such 
as had been called to the work should receive a suitable edu- 
cation. Hence it was seen, that institutions were needed. 

We have stated, that the Massachusetts Education Society 
was formed in 1814. In 1816, an Education Society was 
formed in the Warren Association, on a similar plan and for 
similar purposes to that formed in the Boston Association. In 
1817, the New-York Baptist Education Society was formed. 
The individuals by whom this Society was originated were, 
Joel W. Clark, Nathaniel Kendrick, Charles W. Hall and 
Daniel Hascall. Their first meeting for consultation was held 
at Hamilton, May, 1817. ‘The brethren in New-York stated, 
that they had been moved by the example of the denomination 
in other places. It has been said, that the idea of forming this 
Society, and of establishing the Hamilton Institution, which 
was founded by the Society in 1819, was suggested to the 
mind of an individual, on reading the address delivered by the 
Rev. Jeremiah Chaplin, at the formation of the Massachusetts 
Education Society, and published in the minutes of the Boston 
Association for 1814. 
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It is worthy of remark, that the first two beneficiaries of the 
Massachusetts Education Society, Colman and Wheelock, and 
the first two beneficiaries of the New-York Education Society, 
Wade and Kincaid, were sent as missionaries to Burmah. 

The history of the New-York Baptist Education Society is 
identified with the history of Hamilton Literary and Theologi- 
cal Institution. It does not, therefore, fall within our design 


to pursue it further at this time. Besides sustaining the Insti- ~ 


tution, however, which has been the chief object of its solici- 
tude, it has aided, as beneficiaries, a considerable proportion of 
all who have repaired to that flourishing seat of theological 
learning. The number who have graduated at that seminary, 


or the number of beneficiaries, we have not the means of 
knowing. 

In 1817, a society was also formed at the South, known by 
the title of “the Baptist Society in South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, for the education of pious young men, designed for the 
ministry.” What has been the history of this Society, since 
its formation, we have no means of knowing. We have in our 
possession nothing but the record of its formation. We make 
the following extract from the address, which accompanied the 
constitution, and from which may be learned something of the 


views and feelings then and there cherished on this important 
subject : 


“ By our constitution, you will be informed of the designs which 
we entertain, of the principles which are to guide our operations, 
and of the methods which will define our proceedings. To the for- 
mation of this union, we have been induced by several considera- 
tions. The increasing demand in various parts of our country for Bap- 
tist ministers with suitable qualifications; the progress of general lit- 
erature in all classes of society, requiring a proportionate improve- 
ment in those who exercise the sacred office; the frequent instances 
which bring to our view young men of piety and promise, destitute 
of the requisite means for improving their talents, and a sincere hope, 
that with the Divine blessing, our codperation in the proposed meas- 
ure might contribute to the increase and extension of genuine piety ; 
are some of the motives which have excited us to the course into 
which we now affectionately invite your benevolent activity. Such 
motives are so true in fact, and so obvious to common inspection, 
that they must necessarily disturb the repose of the indolent, and 
assail the observation of the inconsiderate. In the field, brethren, 
which we propose to cultivate, there is an impressive call to united 
zeal and diligence. 

“So far are we from wishing to arrogate to ourselves the merit of 
originality in this scheme, that we take pleasure in alleging the ex- 
ample of brethren in other places, as an additional incentive to ar- 
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dor, in a pursuit where they have led the way. In different parts 
of the United States, are societies united for the accomplishment of 
designs, in all respects like those for which we solicit your favora- 
ble regard. Such examples inspire us with the greater confidence. 
But admitting, that no other association resembling that which we 
contemplate, had been formed ; is there any want of evidence in fa- 
vor of its claims? Do not the circumstances of many young breth- 
ren, eager to break through opposing difficulties, and stand forth as 
the ambassadors of Christ, make an affecting appeal to our piety and 
exertion? Do not Christians of all denominations, combining their 
energies in order to give greater prevalence to the Word of Life, in- 
vite our endeavors to something that may accord with the spirit and 
animation of the present times? Does not that extensive union for 
missions, which promises to embody the strength of our denomina- 
tion in this country, demonstrate the expediency of such methods as 
might augment the number of laborers for a field of action so wide- 
ly diffused ? ” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





Articutrt VII. 
INFIDELITY. 


Lectures on the Atheistic Controversy; delivered in the 
months of February and March, 1834, at Ston Chapel, 
Bradford, Yorkshire ; forming the first part of a Course 
of Lectures on Infidelity. By Rev. B. Gopwin; with 
Additions, by W. S. Anprews. First American, from the 
London edition. Boston. 12mo. pp. 350. 1835. 


Inripe.iry, like orthodoxy, is a correlative term. With 
the Mussu]man, every one whi does not believe in his prophet 
is an infidel. With us, he is an infidel, who rejects the Bible 
and its doctrines. He either disclaims all belief in any super- 
intending, all-pervading power, when he is termed an atheist ; 
or he speaks of an abstract divinity, which he sometimes calls 
*‘God,” but which he does not separate from the material 
universe, and which he supposes to pervade all nature. As 
there is no other standard for his belief, than a general denial 
of a system combining an infinity of particulars, it is to be 
supposed, that there will be found skeptical opinions indulged, 
as various as the human mind. 
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In general terms, however, infidelity is the direct antagonist 
to all the revelations of the Bible, and all the principles of the 
gospel,—to Christianity, in short. No Christian, therefore, 
who not only believes, with the infidel, that the Bible is the 
best code of laws ever written for the welfare of society, but 
that all who disregard and despise its precepts bring upon 
themselves perplexity and sorrow here, and dismay and wo 
throughout an endless hereafter, can be indifferent to the prev- 
alence of skeptical principles, and to the best means of contro- 
verting them. 

It is very difficult to contend with men, who “have not the 
fear of God before their eyes,” and who are prepared to throw 
ridicule upon your most honest and cogent appeals to con- 
science or candor. When the light of nature and the light of 
reason so uniformly conspire with revelation, to unfold the 
being of God and the immortal nature of man, we are almost 
tempted to pronounce him who denies them, as bereft of rea- 
son, or as mentally and wilfully blind; we are apt to lose 
our temper, as well as our patience, and to bestow upon him 
epithets quite unbecoming the spirit we profess. Still, the 
infidel prides himself, that he, in a preéminent manner, is 
guided by reason ; and that it is by cultivating and yielding to 
the persuasions of this distinguishing attribute of man, that he 
frees himself from the shackles of priestcraft and error, and 
stands erect in the pride of his intellect. We must, therefore, 
regard him as a reasonable being, and contend with him with 
such weapons as he allows to be honorable. In the words of 
one of them, whose appeal brought out the work inscribed at 
the head of this article, “‘declamation against and vituperation 
of infidelity are quite useless. Persuasion and threatenings 
can be of no avail, to alter opinions and belief honestly enter- 
tained ; all such changes must be the result of conviction from 
reflection, reasoning and argument.” 

As these pages will probably never meet the eye of a skep- 
tic, we shall spend no time in appeals to his better judgment ; 
and to the Christian, any attempt at a delineation of the chill- 
ing apathy and the baleful influences of infidelity would be 
superfluous. We may, however, offer some suggestions, as to 
the best modes of operating upon our antagonists, and present 
some illustrations in point. 

In the first place, we believe, that much more is effected by 
directing our efforts to the establishing of truth, than the com- 
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bating of error. Let the truth, which we all suppose ourselves 
to advocate, be placed in the advance. Fill the measure with 
wheat, and there is little danger of chaff intruding. A constant 
cavilling at the opinions entertained by others, while we have 
little to say in our own behalf, betrays a weak cause. Any 
man, who habitually violates the dictates of his own conscience, 
or lives heedlessly, without any settled principles of action, is 
satisfied with defending himself, by undermining other systems, 
pointing out their inconsistencies, and starting queries, which it 
is not within the circle of human intelligence to solve or appre- 
hend. Hence it is, that the discourses “of infidels and errorists 
are found to be directed rather to the stigmatizing and pulling 
down of the creeds of others, than to the establishment of their 
own doctrines. As though it would follow, that if they could 
point out, in the systems of others, dark things, and those even 
to the comprehension of which, human reason itself is incom- 
petent, their own system must consequently be light and truth! 
Does it follow, that because the economy of the human system 
is such, that the machine is liable to occasional derangement, 
and finally ceases to act, because of its own imperfection, or 
our mismanagement of it, and, therefore, so far liable to objec- 
tion,—does it follow, we say, that it might have been better 
arranged, and better adapted to our wants? Has any one 
hitherto suggested any improvement in the structure and ada 
tation of the human frame, by which he should play his part 
on the stage of life with more ease and satisfaction to himself, 
with more effect on the whole? Can any one suggest such 
an improvement in any one point? Why should one pervert 
his intellect so much, as to waste its powers in trying to dis- 
cover and amplify objections against systems, when by dilating 
a tenth part as much upon the excellences of those systems, 
abundant food and employment for the most exalted intellect 
would be elicited ? 

Nor can we bring our mind to believe in the judiciousness 
of those public discussions, which are every now and then 
announced. We do not believe, that, on the whole, any good 
is done by them. Perhaps an individual may now and then 
be led to honest inquiry, and finally to secede from error to 
truth; but a still greater number will fortify themselves with 
new sophistries, and become still more zealous advocates of 
the cause in which they are committed. So naturally is there 
this tendency, that both parties usually claim the victory, each 
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feeling that he has advanced what to the other is insuperable. 
It will generally be found, that where dogmas are so widely 
different as to become militant, and lead to the pitched en- 
counters to which we refer, the advocates on one side are 
graceless and unprincipled; they glory in their shame, and 
resort to sneers or jests, to overthrow what they cannot meet 
in argument. ‘They usually advance a few favorite, narrow- 
minded positions, with which nothing harmonizes ; and when 
wound up by argument, until they see, that if they admit any 
thing more they will be condemned out of their own mouths, 
and you begin to be elated at the inevitable result, they drop 
back at once to their original position, and you, like Tantalus, 
with what you crave in your grasp, find it escaping by an 
unlooked-for avenue, so often as you attempt to possess your- 
self of it. Indeed, we pity the self-conceit and presumption 
of the man, who submits himself to a company of cavillers, 
under the expectation, that he shall be able to give any thing 
like satisfactory answers to the absurd and ridiculous questions 
which may be put to him. Or, if such discussions are con- 
ducted in a manner never so manly, the direct tendency will 
be, to turn the thoughts to the most trivial and least essential 
points, leaving the weightier matters untouched. What have 
all the public discussions between infidels and believers, Cath- 
olics and Protestants, Universalists and Calvinists, amounted 
to? We have not been able to learn, that by them, however 
coolly conducted, the combatants ever become better satisfied 
with each other, or less satisfied with themselves; while they 
are too often scenes of irreverence or ill blood. 

We have been led to these remarks, partly from a conviction, 
that little good, and, not unfrequently, positive harm, is done to 
a good cause, by the manner in which it is conducted; and 
partly, that we may introduce to our readers the work which 
stands at the head of this article. It is a book, on a subject of 
the highest moment ; and its history and spirit are worthy of 
imitation. These Lectures were delivered in the town of 
Bradford, England, situated in one of the most populous man- 
ufacturing districts in the kingdom, where the author perceived, 
that a daring spirit of infidelity had, to a considerable degree, 
not only rejected the truths of revelation, but even denied and 
questioned the being of a God. The author was pastor of the 
Baptist church in that place. In consequence of some denun- 
ciatory language from a Methodist clergyman, the infidels 
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repelled the attack, and made the following appeal: “They 
(Christians) should establish the truth of their creed, by ex- 
hibiting the force of its evidence, and the futility of all objec- 
tions. Let any one undertake it, and he may obtain the 
coédperation of the skeptic, for the eliciting of truth.” Mr. 
Godwin proceeded to make the attempt, at which the skeptical 
party professed themselves highly pleased. A public meeting 
for discussion was suggested; but that, on several accounts, 
was declined, as less eligible than a course of lectures. Per- 
mission to reply, in the chapel, to the arguments advanced, 
was requested ; “ but this was inadmissible.” We cannot but 
regard the author as judicious, in this particular. It is easy to 
see how much time would be uselessly spent in interruptions, 
and in debating upon points but partially stated, which the 
connection would not allow of being further developed at the 
time, but which would be fully elucidated in the further process 
of the argument. In the Scriptures of truth themselves, we 
are not allowed to stop and dwell upon some isolated text, to 
the exclusion of the concurrent testimony of the whole body 
of revelation. 

The Lectures were therefore given in an uninterrupted 
course, and were regularly and respectfully attended by the 
skeptical party, at whose frequent and urgent requests they 
were afterwards published. ‘They are six in number. The 
arguments are principally drawn from nature, which is the only 
common ground on which the two parties could meet. A 
brief summary of the topics, with a few extracts, will afford a 
view of the character of the work. ‘The plan and procedure 
is entirely his own, he having purposely avoided consulting 
other works, for fear of distracting the train of his own thought. 

In the introductory lecture, he dwells upon the “ importance 
of the subject,”—states the great point of controversy, and ad- 
duces some presumptive proofs of the existence of God: 


“Ts there a supreme and gracious Power, in whose mercy I may 
hope, when conscious of a thousand imperfections; in whose com- 
passion I may find a refuge amidst all my sorrows and my griefs; in 
whom I may trust, when earthly help fails, and who is able, after the 
changes of a brief mortal existence, to give to my soul that en- 
larged happiness after which I pant, of which I feel my nature is 
capable, and which will be an ample indemnification for all the suf- 
ferings of this probationary state !—or is there no hope for the dis- 
tressed, beyond his own resources ;—is there no help for him when 
earthly good forsakes him ;—is all above him, and beyond him, a 
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cheerless blank, or a dark and impenetrable cloud? Is there a Being 
whose will is law to the universe, who, “glorious in holiness,” is 
“angry with the wicked every day,” who sees all the recesses of the 
guilty heart, knows all the misdeeds of the transgressor, whose om- 
nipotent power can crush the haughtiest sinner in the dust, who will 
call all to an account for “the deeds done in the body,” and not allow 
vice, however sheltered by rank, or veiled by obscurity, to go unpun- 
ished? Or, is there no law superior to man’s desires, no omniscient 
eye to look on the deeds of darkness, no divine power to fear, no 
accountability to be concerned for? Has the guilty wretch, whose life 
has been a scene of criminal indulgence, of perfidy and cruelty to 
others, a torment and a curse to society, no more reason to fear, than 
the tiger of the desert, which, having lived on blood and rapine, a 
terror to every inferior beast, crawls into his den, breathes out his 
life, and becomes nothing more than a putrid lump of various ele- 
ments, hastening to mingle with the earth, which was the scene of 
all his cruelties? Such is the nature of the inquiry on which we 
now enter; and what can equal the importance of this subject?” 
—pp. 5, 6. 

It matters little, whether the Eternal is wholly denied, or 
whether a “divinity,” a “cause of causes,” by which atheism 
means the material universe and its laws, be admitted or not; 
the question is, whether all these laws are not the arrangement 
of a superior and presiding power. The skeptic may assert, 
never so boldly, the non-existence of a Deity ; but no one ever 
has proved, or ever can prove, that such a Being does not exist. 
He may say, that reason is shocked at the admission of any 
thing which is not cognizable to the senses, is not completely 
demonstrated, or is not comprehended. That it is absurd and 
unphilosophical to reject every thing that we do not already 
perceive and know, we think our author has happily illustrated 
in the following sublime paragraph : 

“With what unbounded surprise, if not utter disbelief, would a 
philosopher of Greece or Rome have received the announeement, 
that there is a power in nature distributed through all its various de- 
partments, which is more gentle than the falling dew, and more ter- 
rific, in its occasional operations, than the wildest hurricane; by 
which the heart beats and the thunder rolls; which can sleep quies- 
cent in a jar, or blaze through the wide canopy of heaven, involving 
the whole world in one sheet of flame ; that without it, life could not 
exist, while it is capable, in a moment, of rending the solid globe, 
and shivering to atoms the whole material structure of this world! 
Our philosopher, in such a case, might have expressed his astonish- 


ment, or even his doubts, but ought he to have affirmed, that no such 
power could exist, because he had not yet discerned it ?”—pp. 17, 18. 


The man who boasts of being guided by his reason ought 
justly to infer, that a power as far superior to this, to which no 
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limits can be assigned, as electricity is superior to human 
energy, may exist, and may, at some future period, or under 
other circumstances, be sensibly cognizable to us. Other pre- 
sumptive proofs against infidelity are, that in those seasons 
when the mind is in the most favorable position for the percep- 
tion of moral truth, such as sickness, privation and danger, it is 
generally farthest from indulging skeptical notions ;—that the 
exhibition of character which generally marks the transition 
from credence to infidelity, and from infidelity to religion, is such 
as to admit of no mistake. Atheism is the soil in which vice 
delights, the aliment on which it feeds; to none is it so wel- 
come, as the most unprincipled, flagitious and debauched ; while, 
on the contrary, the restraints of sobriety, chastity and temper- 
ance are found to walk hand in hand with the persuasion of 
the existence and government of a Supreme Intelligence, and a 
belief in the retributions of a future state. 

The second lecture is entitled “atheistic hypotheses exam- 
ined.” After stating, in general terms, what it is incumbent on 
atheism to establish, namely, to expound to us “ how, without 
any design or plan, ten thousand wonders of beauty, and order, 
and utility exist, just as though they were produced by the 
most wise and benevolent intention,” he proceeds to examine 
some of the means by which they attempt to effect this. First, 
the palpably absurd hypothesis, that the world had a beginning 
without a maker. Second, the almost equally absurd one, that 
it has existed as it is, from all eternity. Carried to a high degree 
of perfection as the arts and sciences now are, credible history 
carries us back to a comparatively recent period, when every 
department of knowledge was in an incipient state; and it is 
not to be supposed, that if man had existed from all eternity, 
he should have been found at that time in so rude a state. 
Geology, too, is daily unfolding to us, in the legible pages of the 
earth’s strata, its numerous revolutions, and states of things en- 
tirely different from what we now find, and every department 
of creation harmonizing with those states,—and especially, that 
man is but a recent dweller on earth. 

The third hypothesis is, that matter only is eternal, and that 
all its forms and combinations arise from the essential properties 
which it possesses. He shows the fallacy of the atheistic ax- 
iom, that “ out of nothing nothing is made,” and that, as things 
do exist, matter must therefore have existed from eternity. 
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* That if nothing exists, nothing can be produced, is a truth which 
no one will doubt ; but to say that if matter did not exist, nothing ex- 
isted, is completely begging the question.”—p. 58. 

That matter possesses, inherently, any properties essential to 
its nature, except extension and solidity, it is impossible to prove ; 
and, possessed of these properties only, it must have ever remain- 
ed an inert mass, incapable of effecting any change in itself. In 
order to surmount this obvious difficulty, atheistic writers, from 
Lucretius downward, have endeavored to superadd motion. 
But even conceding the eternity of motion, we arrive at but a 
single step further back, and must even then know what gave 
a direction to this motion, such as we see it in the motions of the 
planets, and in all the pieces of exquisite workmanship in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, which we may admire, but 
cannot imitate. And singular it would indeed be, that matter, 
by its analogies, and affinities, and motions, should have produced 
a man, in a solitary instance, and coeval with him, a woman, 
and should never since have produced another. Singular it is, 
too, that when the chemist can decompose and reduce to its 
elements the human body, and determine their proportions, his 
skill in recombining them is less successful than mere chance ; 
for he has never yet been able either to create any new form 
of living thing, or even to imitate one already in existence. 

The doctrine of equivocal generation once lent plausibility 
and weight to the hypothesis we are now considering. The 
fact, that animalcule and plants are frequently developed in 
situations where their presence is not easily accounted for, led 
to the supposition, that even animals were spontaneously gen- 
erated, by a plastic power of nature, from the moisture and 
putrefaction in which they were observed. But here science 
has most effectually lent her aid to religion. ‘The wonders of 
creation, displayed by the powers of the microscope, have 
already revealed so much tous, that analogy leads us to decide, 
that nothing enters upon its stage of life whatever its duration, 
without an ancestry ;—all were created male and female. 

In the third and fourth lecture are given “ Proofs of the 
existence of God from the works of nature.” 

“Nature is the only God the atheist knows; yet the most exquisite 
pleasure which it is capable of affording, must be lost to the mind 
which sees in it nothing but unconscious matter, obeying laws with- 
out consent, and exhibiting beauties without intention. None can 


enjoy nature like those, who view the whole fabric as the workman- 
ship of him, who, in our formation, gave us a susceptibility to all its 
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loveliness, and a power to enjoy it; who read their Maker’s name 
inscribed on every leaf; see his glory sparkle in every star, and re- 
cognise, in all his wonderful economy, the perpetual and varied 
manifestations of supreme benevolence.”—p. 89 


The object in view is to show, that every effect has its ade- 
quate cause ;—to adduce, from the works of nature, proofs of a 
designing mind, exhibiting indubitable instances of the exercise 
of foresight, precaution and intention. ‘The distinction drawn 
between the effects which result from the properties of matter 
and those which arise from mental operation, is well charac- 
terized. ‘The operations of machinery, however complicated, 
the sounds of music, &c., are known to result from the laws by 
which matter acts. But to the operations of mind we as in- 
variably ascribe 


“The bringing together and adjusting the various parts of any 
piece of machinery, the disposing of the letters of the alphabet in 
such an order as to form syllables, and words, and sentences, or the 
laying of certain mineral or vegetable mixtures on canvass in such a 
manner as to represent a human figure or a landscape. Though in 
all this we see every thing done by the properties of matter, yet we 
irresistibly feel the conviction, that in combining these various por- 
tions of matter, a mind has been selecting and planning, in order to 
acconiplish an end.”—p. 93. 


In pursuing this object, the author confines himself to the 
consideration of man, and views him in his physical structure,— 
his relation to the world which he inbabits,—and as affected by 
the relation of that world to the system of which it forms a 
part. From these chapters we should be pleased to select pas- 
sages, were not the difficulty of choosing so great. ‘They are 
highly interesting, not only for their important bearing on the 
subject before us, but for the common information they afford 
on man’s self. And, notwithstanding the same ground has been 
so successfully preoccupied by Paley, Fergus, and others, yet 
there will be found here nothing like imitation. ‘There is much 
that is actually new, and every thing appears new. We can- 
not refrain from referring to the portion, where he portrays the 
admirable arrangement which prevails throughout animated na- 
ture, especially in the human species, for the sustenance and 
protection of its offspring when newly ushered into being, as 
peculiarly beautiful and forcible. The new fountain of sensi- 
bility which is opened in the bosom of the lowliest peasant, 
when he feels that he is a father, “the mother’s fondness, which 
in one moment starts into full maturity and power, and which 
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continues unabated by all the toils, and privations, and watch- 
ings which she endures,” those instinctive and sacred affections 
on which the preservation of man depends at that helpless pe- 
riod, are not to be attributed to the physical attraction of mat- 
ter, or to the chemical affinities of the elementary substances 
which enter into the composition of our bodies. And not less 
inexplicable, on such principles, is the admirable provision of a 
mild and nutritive fluid, precisely adapted to the wants of the 
infant, and for which no adequate substitute can be prepared. 

So conspicuous are the marks of design and adaptation in 
every portion of creation, that it would seem as though none 
but the wilfully blind could withhold credence. Sir Charles 
Bell, in the volume he has given us on a single organ, the hand, 
has adduced all but positive proof of the necessity of an intelli- 
gent designer. Indeed, so overwhelming is the mass of proofs 
which render it absurd to ascribe all the beautiful organization 
which man exhibits to mere chance, that some theorists have 
betaken themselves to an hypothesis not much less absurd, 
though it is advancing asingle step. It is this,—that there 
has been an imperceptible gradation in the development of 
man’s state of being ;—that he might have been originally pro- 
duced in the simplest condition compatible with life, “and by 
an original tendency to a higher state of being, and influenced 
by external circumstances, put forth the rudiments of some new 
part or organ, which, in the course of generations, became more 
perfect ;”—that the endeavors which the force of circumstances 
produced to exercise any power, gradually formed an organiza- 
tion adapted to such a power or faculty ; thus, in some, many 
efforts to swim produced fins where they were needed ; and, in 
others, the desire and frequent attempts to fly originated wings. 

Let us see what this hypothesis amounts to, in a single in- 
stance. ‘The elephant subsists on grass and shrubs, and in 
consequence of his long legs and short neck, his trunk becomes 
requisite to enable him to reach his food. Will the skeptic say, 
that the proboscis was developed by a constant effort to pro- 
long the nose in search of food? How was he supplied with 
food before this prolongation ; or, if he was enabled to feed on 
the branches of trees, how did he obtain drink? Again, if 
the elephant was, at any stage of his development, without a 
trunk, he must have been without tusks also; for how could 
he have grazed or browsed with these fenders constantly before 
him? Nature would thus have left him at one time defence- 
less, at another doubly armed. 
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It is true, that man does indeed pass through numerous pha- 
ses, representing in succession the development of the various 
lower orders of animals. But then, all this process is gone 
through with in a very short period, during his embryo state, 
and is not a work of ages; and nothing affords more decided 
confirmation of the reality of all that perfection and glory which 
revelation declares shall be attained in eternity, than the rapid 
and astonishing development which man exhibits during the 
brief period of his mortal existence. On the other hand, it is 
found, that animals do not vary in structure from age to age; 
and that it is even impossible by art to perpetuate any varia- 
tion. ‘The ears of dogs have been cropped, and the heads of 
savages have been forcibly flattened, for many generations in 
succession ; still their offspring appear with long ears and ele- 
vated foreheads. Many species of animals have been preserved 
to us almost entire, by Egyptian superstition, through a period 
of three thousand years, yet in the case of no animal examined, 
whether wild or domestic, is any specific difference seen ; nor is 
there the slightest reason to suppose, that three thousand years 
have in any degree altered any one species. 


“'T’o suppose, that the continued desire to stand upright, and the 
experiment, often tried, to walk erect, produced that perfection of in- 
genious arrangement which the bones of the foot display; that by 
the efforts of many generations, fingers grew out of the hand, fur- 
nished with all their joints, and muscles, and tendons; and that, 
to render it complete, a thumb grew up, just in the very situation, 
and acting in the only way, in which it could give the hand its use 
and power ;—to suppose, that the curious machinery of the ear was 
formed by long-continued attempts to catch and distinguish the vi- 
bration of the air ;—and that all the exquisite apparatus of the eye, 
with its coats, and humors, and nerves, and muscles, and self-adjust- 
ing iris, was produced by frequent attempts at seeing,—is completely 
the romance of science; and such a romance as is certainly not out- 
done by all the fictions of the Arabian N ights, or the ludicrous extrava- 
gances of Lilliput or Brobdignag.”—p. 220. 


The fifth lecture presents “the views which nature teaches 
us to form of the Supreme Being.” He is shown to be, in his 
nature, eternal, infinite, immutable, omnipresent and immate- 
rial; in character, his attributes are wisdom and power, and 
his moral perfections are justice and benevolence ;—and the 
nature and extent of his providential and moral government are 
ably illustrated. This is one of the most ingenious and inter- 
esting chapters in the book, but we must pass it with this brief 
allusion. 
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In the sixth and last lecture, he compares the atheistic phi- 
losophy, in some of its principal features, with Christianity. 
We venture to say, that a more simple, distinct, intelligible, in- 
teresting and convincing parallel was never drawn between the 
two systems. ‘They present themselves to our notice under 
very different aspects. Atheism is professedly a philosophical 
system ; Christianity, a divine communication. The conse- 
quences of receiving or rejecting either, are widely different : 

“ Admitting atheism to be true, what do we gain? If we, stubborn- 
ly, and though prejudice, reject it, what do we lose? If Christianity 
be true, a reception of its statements, and an acquiescence with its 
claims, bring unspeakable blessings for time and for eternity ; while 


a wilful and perverse rejection of it incurs a risk the most tremen- 
dous that can be imagined.”—>p. 297. 


The one is a system of disbelief, the other of belief. Ex- 
cepting that it teaches us to regard the laws of nature, which 
the Christian does quite-as much as the atheist, what does 
atheism teach but negation? No God, no angel, no intention 
in the beautiful arrangements of nature, no such thing as mind 
or spirit in the universe, no hereafter for man, no judgment, no 
heaven nor hell, no rewards and punishments. Christianity is 
in direct contrast. Atheism does not meet the wants of human 
nature,—that sense of dependence and that craving for what the 
earth cannot afford, which every one feels; Christianity does. 
The one is confined to the comprehension of the few specula- 
tive minds which are capable of entering into its intricate soph- 
istries ; the other is adapted to the comprehension of all. ‘The 
comparative views which they respectively give us of man, the 
influence they exert on moras, and the provision they make 
for human HAPPINESS, are set forth in such graphic and glowing 
contrast, that we cannot but be amazed at the mental obliquity, 
that could read and consider, or observe and reason, without 
yielding a hearty assent to the preéminent claims of Christiani- 
ty and its doctrines. 

We have thus presented a brief abstract, together with a few 
specimens, of the work before us. But we feel ourselves quite 
inadequate, from a want of that imagination and fervor which 
characterizes our author, to give any tolerable idea of its warmth 
and force. The facts brought forward by way of illustration 
are of a highly interesting character, whether to the common 
reader or to the advocate of religion, and we believe are, with- 
out exception, well established by the most recent investigations 
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of science. As a literary production, it will be read with much 
satisfaction. ‘The language is choice and elegant, and the style 
clear and easy. It would make an excellent class book for our 
high schools. Its size is convenient, and every proposition is 
so distinct and pointed, as to be well calculated for recitation. 

As a whole, this book is highly creditable to the head and 
heart of its author. The most kind and charitable spirit per- 
vades it throughout, and we might safely affirm, what indeed 
we know to be the fact, that such an appeal to his skeptical 
townsmen would gain for him respect as a man, and considera- 
tion for his arguments. We learn, that a reply has appeared, 
the spirit of which fully proves that such was its effect. How 
much better this, than the tone of dictation and denunciation 
which too generally characterizes discussions on differences of 
opinion, and which does little else than excite a retort in a sim- 
ilar spirit! The work deserves to be extensively read, and 
seems well adapted to the present posture of society in this 
land ; when the influence of unprincipled foreigners, and the un- 
exampled prosperity which has prevailed, have led men to forget 
God. In short, infidelity is gaining footing, and it is easier to 
forestal than to eradicate evils. Men should be shown, and taught 
to feel, whether in prosperity or adversity, that God reigns. 

We must thank the American editor for the introduction of 
so timely and so practical a work. His Appendix contains a 
concise argument, equally as convincing as that which the body 
of the work presents, but of a totally different character. It 
may be said to prove in the abstract, what the other proves il- 
lustratively. We perfectly accord with him as to the unsatis- 
factory nature of the a priori argument. We cannot, it is true, 
conceive of creation without a creator, of design without a de- 
signer; yet so far as conception is concerned, we cannot see 
how the mind should apprehend how God exists uncreated, any 
easier than it would apprehend how man might exist without a 

creator. The child, when told that God made every thing, in- 

quires, who made God? And substantially such an inquiry, 
though in a more elevated form, does the most exalted mind 
continue to ask through life. It can go back no further. What 
we shall apprehend hereafter, “ doth not yet appear.” 
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Articte VIIL. 
RIPLEY’S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS. 


The Four Gospels, with Notes, chiefly explanatory, designed 
for Teachers in Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and 
as an Aid to Family Instruction. By Henry J. Riexey, 
Professor of Biblical Literature and Interpretation in the 
Newton Theological Institution. In two volumes. Vol. I. 
Containing Matthew and Mark. Boston: Gould, Kendall 
& Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 297. 1837. 


Ir is the glorious distinction of the Protestant religion, that 
it opens the Bible, and invites all men to read, for themselves, 
the wonderful works of God. It thus fulfils the manifest design 
of God himself. He meant, that his word should, like the 
sunbeams, go into all the earth. The Bible was not given to 
men, to be shut up in convents; to be bound in the fetters of 
unknown languages; to be guarded by jealous priests, and its 
light allowed to issue to the people only through the prism of 
human interpretation. God has, indeed, appointed an order 
of men to interpret his word, and to urge its precepts on the 
attention of their fellow-men. But this is only an additional 
means of spreading more widely a knowledge of the Bible. 
The ministry of the gospel is an auxiliary to the study of the 
Scriptures, not a substitute. ‘The Bible is the legacy of God 
to mankind. He meant it to be as diffusive as the light, as 
free as the waters, as all-pervading as the atmosphere. 

The Reformation, accordingly, began with a resurrection of 
the Bible. The chief ministry of such men as Wickliffe, 
Tyndal and Luther, consisted in translating and circulating the 
word of God. ‘The progress of pure religion has been nearly 
identical with the progress of a true knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures. The Bible has been declared to be the religion of 
Protestants. It is their creed, their statute-book, their sole 
earthly arbiter. ‘They endeavor to place a copy of it in the 
hands of every man. They educate their ministers to be skil- 
ful interpreters of the Bible. ‘They establish Sabbath schools 
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and Bible classes, to teach the young to understand it. ‘They 
send missionaries to translate it into all the languages of the 
earth, and to cheer every human habitation with this light from 
heaven. 

The fundamental principle of Protestantism, on this point, 
is, that every man ought to possess a copy of the Scriptures, 
and to be taught to read it; and that the Scriptures, diligently 
studied, are able, with the promised guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, to make every man wise unto salvation. ‘The great 
and indispensable truths of revelation may be learned, by ever 
honest inquirer, from the plain letter of the Bible, when faith- 
fully translated. By diligent and prayerful study of the simple 
text, a man may become mighty in the Scriptures. But a 
thorough knowledge of them cannot be obtained, without some 
acquaintance with other books. From the very nature of a 
revelation in human language, the symbols of thought, em- 
ployed by men, must be used; and he who best understands 
the import of the-symbols will, when other things are equal, 
have the most complete knowledge of the divine communi- 
cation. 

It is not enough, then, to have an exact translation of the 
Bible. Such a translation can only represent, faithfully, the 
original text; but it cannot explain figures and allusions, which 
are unintelligible to him who understands that original text, 
unless he has learned their meaning from other sources. There 
is a consequent need of interpreters; and if every man had a 
copy of the Bible, and were able and inclined to read it, there 
would still be a necessity for a learned ininistry, both to eluci- 
date the difficult parts of the Scriptures, and to plead the cause 
of God with men, who are prone to neglect the privileges 
which they enjoy, to forget what they have learned, and to 
disobey, notwithstanding their better knowledge. 

Professor Ripley, in the Preface to his Notes, has clearly 
described the causes, which throw some obscurity over the best 
translation : 


“The Bible is a very ancient book. It was composed many cen- 
turies ago, in a part of the world very different from our own, and 
by men, the manners and customs of whose nation were also widely 
different from ours. If, then, we have no knowledge respecting the 
countries in which they lived, and of which their writings make very 
frequent mention, if we have no acquaintance with the history of the 
times in which they wrote, if we are ignorant of the domestic and 
social customs with which those writers were familiar, we cannot 
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fully understand their writings. We may, indeed, without this 
knowledge, understand much of what they have written; still, much 
will also be wholly obscure, and much will be incorrectly apprehen- 
ded; and much, that is truly valuable and impressive, will escape 
our notice. Hence the necessity and the value of Notes, furnishing 
information respecting the geography and history of the countries 
mentioned in the Scriptures, and pointing out allusions to manners 
and customs differing from our own. These remarks apply to any 
ancient book, or to any book written in a foreign country, as well as 
to the Bible. 

“The fact, that our English Scriptures are a translation renders 
Notes, in some form and to some extent, always requisite. It would 
be contrary to the universally acknowledged imperfection of human 
beings, to expect that any translation could be a perfect representa- 
tion of the original. Different degrees of acquaintance with langua- 
ges and with general science, different degrees of experience and 
of skill in translating, of freedom from improper bias, and of other 
qualities, will, of course, lead to different results, in various passages 
of a translation, on the part of those who perform it. This is no less 
true of ordinary works than of the holy Scriptures. 

“Our English translation possesses many acknowledged excel- 
lences, and is worthy still to continue a light to our feet and a lamp 
to our path. Yet, in various parts, it needs elucidation. This arises 
both from some of the principles which regulated the translators, 
and from the changes which, since their day, have come upon the 
meaning of some English words, and from the circumstance, that 
some other words have become obsolete. The great attention, too, 
which has been paid to manuscripts and editions of the Greek Tes- 
tament, since our translation was made, confers a great advantage 
on a student of the present age. 

“In the Scriptures, there is a great variety of composition. 'To 
say nothing of poetry and prose, there is narration of facts, there is 
statement of moral precepts, there are trains of argument, there are 
discourses and conversations. Now, while in historical narrations, 
there is seldom any difficulty in perceiving the connection of one 
part with another, the case is very different in a course of reasoning 
or conversation. Careful study is often necessary, to discover the 
precise point to which the argument or conversation is directed, 
and to perceive the transition from one connected thought to an- 
other, as well as references to facts and opinions, that were at the 
time well known, but which may not now be familiar to the mass of 
readers. The aid of a judicious commentary is here important. And 
if, in reading the Scriptures, more aid of this sort is required than in 
reading some other books, one reason consists in the fact, that, on 
account of our habitual reading of the Scriptures from childhood, 
and on account of the nature of the subjects presented in the Scrip- 
tures, we are too prone to read without reflection, and to pass over 
difficulties without noticing them.” 


To make the Bible as useful as possible to the private 
reader, notes and commentaries are very important. ‘These 
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have been furnished, in great abundance, by different writers. 
The greatest lights of the church, from the times of Origen, 
Chrysostom and Augustine, down to our own, have written 
commentaries on the sacred text. A collection of all the 
books, which have purported to explain and elucidate the 
Bible, would form a large library. Among these books, there 
are, as might be expected, many which darken counsel by 
words without knowledge, and many more, in which valuable 
hints are mingled with dangerous errors and futile speculations. 
Others are suited to the wants of scholars only. Of those 
which have been designed for general use, the greater part 
have been so voluminous as to make them too expensive and 
unwieldy. The commentaries of Henry, Gill, Scott, Clarke, 
and many others, fill a number of volumes. They consist 
partly of explanations, but mainly of pious reflections. ‘They 
are a series of homilies on each chapter and verse, useful, no 
doubt, so far as they are correct in doctrine and evangelical 
in spirit; but not much adapted, it is feared, to promote the 
study of the word of God itself. A reader of one of these 
‘‘ preaching commentaries” is apt to leave the little mill of holy 
text for the broad stream of interpretation ; and is more likely 
to adopt the opinion of the human author, than to form a judg- 
ment for himself from the words of the inspired writer. 

These voluminous commentaries are, we suspect, of very 
limited utility. ‘They are too expensive to be purchased by 
the poor, the class who have access to the fewest means of 
instruction; they are too large to be consulted with ease, 
and they often overburden with explanation passages which 
are clear. ‘They supersede the necessity of thought, on the 
part of the reader. ‘They exempt him from the labor of em- 
ploying his own faculties, in examining the sacred text. They 
repeal, in reference to the Scriptures, the condition on which 
God has bestowed all his gifts. Nothing valuable can be ob- 
tained without patient toil; and though the labors of others 
may greatly aid us, we cannot grow wise, in human or divine 
knowledge, without a vigorous and persevering exertion of our 
own minds, 

If, then, commentaries tend to nourish the indolence of the 
reader, they are injurious, even if they do not misinterpret the 
word of God. If they teach the truth, it is diluted and enfee- 
bled. The comment generally resembles the vapid “ inter- 
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pretatio,’ which, in many editions of the classic authors, 
runs by the side of the original text, like a dull canal along the 
banks of a beautiful river. It may be feared, that many read- 
ers are content to read the comment and neglect the text, just 
as many school-boys are satisfied with construing the inter- 
pretatio, without gaining the slightest idea of the grace and 
harmony of the author whom they profess to study. 

What, we may inquire, is the kind of help which is really 
desirable, in reading the Scriptures? ‘That, we reply, which 
shall place the modern reader in the same position as those for 
whom they were first written. ‘To them, the metaphors, the 
allusions, the peculiar idioms, employed, were familiar, and 
they found no difficulty in understanding the meaning of the 
writers, except that which sprung from the nature of the sub- 
ject. A faithful translation, and brief notes, explaining the 
metaphors, allusions and peculiar idioms, will place the reader 
now in the same position. He can understand the sacred 
writer, just as those who were his contemporaries understood 
him. He can receive, as well as they, the full benefit which 


the Scriptures were meant to impart. He needs, ilike them, 
the illuminations of the Spirit, and the manifold aids which 
flow from the ministry of the gospel; but all which the simple 


text could do for them, it can do for him, if studied with an 
attentive and devout mind. 

Where a passage, then, is clear, it is worse than useless to 
attempt to explain it. Why not let God himself speak? Ifa 
passage is made obscure to a modern reader, by idiomatic 
phrases, by references to former events, or places, or customs, 
let these be explained in brief notes. It may be well, occa- 
sionally, to point out the connection of an argument, and a 
hint or two may now and then be suggested, to guide the 
reader’s own mind to a proper train of reflections. This, it 
appears to us, is about all that can be usefully done in a com- 
mentary on the Scriptures. If a man wishes for sermons and 
pious meditations, let him seek them elsewhere ; but we would 
not have his attention, while professing ‘to read the word of 
God, diverted to the opinions and glosses of men. Let us not 
hang up, beside the glorious luminary, the dim tapers of human 
wisdom.* 





* We may add, that we doubt the expediency of introducing plates into 
Bibles, for common use and for the pulpit. They divert attention from the 
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Professor Ripley has given us a specimen of the right kind 
of commentary. It is on the same general plan as Mr. Barnes’s 
Notes, a book which has been very widely circulated, and 
which displays much ability. Professor Ripley’s Notes are 
more strictly explanatory than those of Mr. Barnes; they oc- 
cupy a smaller space ; the style, though less pointed and viva- 
cious, exhibits more sobriety ; the principles of interpretation 
are more cautiously applied ; and the explanations, particularly 
on the subject of baptism, are more correct. 

The volume before us contains Notes on the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark. After the Preface, in which the object 
of the book is modestly described, there are a few pages of 
“Introductory Explanations,” respecting the meaning of the 
word gospel, the civil condition of the Jews in the time of 
Christ, and the meaning of the terms, Pharisees, Sadducees, 
Scribes, Lawyers, Doctors of the Law,and Publicans. Each 
Gospel has a brief Preface, containing some information re- 
specting the writer, and the time and circumstances in which 
he wrote. ‘The text of the common version is then printed at 
the top of the page, in double columns, and at the bottom are 
brief notes on such passages as need explanation to a mere 
English reader. ‘There is no parade of learning. There is 
not a Greek or Hebrew letter in the book. We have here the 
results of long and careful study, with no exhibition of the 
process by which those results were reached. ‘The author has 
given the opinion which he has himself formed, without per- 
plexing the reader with the opinions of others. The reader 
may not agree with the author on every point; but he will 
find no dogmatical assertions, no tinge of polemic feelings. At 
the close of chapters, or sections, are a few very brief hints, 
which are sufficient to suggest a profitable train of reflections 
to the reader’s own mind. 

We marked several passages, which we meant to quote ; but 
we are, reluctantly, forced to omit them. 

To teachers of Sabbath schools, to the members of Bible 
classes, and to heads of families, this book will be a welcome 





holy text; they expose the book to be defaced if not ruined by children; and 
they are ‘often incorrect and absurd. As Baptists, we have much reason to 
complain. In almost all the plates in Bibles relating to the rite of baptism, it 
is misrepresented. The painters and engravers have become so accustomed 
to error on this point, that, in some cases, where there is a disposition to do 
right, habit leads men wrong. Our objections do not apply to good maps. 
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and valuable assistant. It is well adapted to foster a taste for 
studying the word of God, and to guide its readers to just views 
and right feelings. 

The volume is well printed, and is adorned by a small but 
beautiful colored map of Palestine. We hope, that the author 
will be able to publish, without much delay, the Notes on the 
two remaining Gospels, and to proceed, ultimately, through the 
Epistles. We hope to see, at no very distant day, Notes on 
the Old Testament, also, on the same general plan. 

Epiror. 





Articte IX. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


1. Letters on the Sabbatic Institution. By Witi1amM ParKINsON, 
A.M., Pastor of the First Baptist Church, City of New York. 
8vo. pp. 128. 1836. 


Turse Letters were addressed to the Rev. William B. 
Maxson, pastor ofthe Sabbatarian Baptist Church, Piscataway, 
New-Jersey. They are written with much ability andlearning, 
and in a kind, courteous tone. The main position, taken by 
Mr. Parkinson, is, as we believe, the true one, that God, from 
the beginning, sanctified, or set apart, for religious purposes, 
the seventh day; that this day was observed, by pious men, 
till the Mosaic law was given; that the observance of the Sab- 
bath was then enforced by an additional motive, the emanci- 
pation of the Jews from Egyptian bondage; that the Sabbath 
was thus kept till after the Saviour’s ascension, and that the 
apostles, acting by divine inspiration, observed the first day 
of the week as the Christian Sabbath, in commemoration of 
the Saviour’s resurrection. Mr. Parkinson accordingly ar- 
gues, that the original appointment of a day of sacred rest 
remains in force, and that inspired men having set us the 
example of observing the first day of the week as the Sabbath, 
under the Christian dispensation, it is now a moral duty to 
observe that day. He makes some judicious remarks on the 
proper method of spending the day; and he maintains the 
sound Baptist doctrine, that while the civil government ought 
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to protect Christians in observing the Lord’s day, and ought 
to abstain from violating it, or adopting any laws which may 
lead to its violation, yet they have no authority to enforce its 
observance by civil penalties. 

Mr. Parkinson takes much pains to establish certain points, 
which do not seem to us to be tenable. His long and ingen- 
ious discussion, in Letter 7, respecting the precise day when 
the manna began to fall, rests on conjecture, and is, after all, 
as it seems to us, of little importance, since we see no evi- 
dence, that the manna was meant to be a type of Christ, or 
that the Christian Sabbath was designed, among other objects, 
to commemorate the descent of the manna. The attempt, in 
Letter 9, to show, that ‘‘ Christ ate his last passover a day be- 
fore the usual time,’’ shows much close thought, but the 
author’s conclusion is probably erroneous. This subject is 
lucidly explained in a brief extract from Rauch, contained in 
our number for June, 1836, p. 285. The author argues, too, 
on page 46, that because a double portion of manna fell on 
the sixth day, preparatory to the Sabbath, and because one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years (2 Peter 3: 8), 
therefore the whole period of the duration of the world is to be 
divided into a week of a thousand years each, and that during 
the sixth of these millenial days, there will be a more exten- 
sive and abundant preaching of the gospel, preparatory to the 
seventh period, the great millenial Sabbath. This, we think, 
is a merely fanciful conjecture, which is not sustained by any 
rules of sound criticism. With these, and some minor excep- 
tions, we regard these Letters as judicious and instructive. 


2. Anew and copious Lexicon of the Latin Language, compiled 
chiefly from the Magnum Totius Latinitatis Lexicon of Fac- 
ciolatt and Forcellim, and the German works of Scheller and 
Luenemann. Edited by F. P. Levererr. Boston. J. H. 
Wilkins and R. B. Carter. 8vo. p. 996. 1836. 


We are glad to see the multiplication of works designed to 
facilitate the study of classical literature. We believe, that an 
acquaintance with this literature is an essential element in a 
truly liberal and generous education; and we wish, that the 
classical languages were taught, in this country, in a far more 
thorough manner than they are at present. It must be con- 
fessed, that notwithstanding all our academies and colleges, 
there is rarely an individual to be found, who has acquired a 
sufficient knowledge of the learned languages to read them 
with facility; and few men do from choice, what they cannot 
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do with ease. It is a natural consequence, that many grad- 
uates throw aside entirely their classical books, after they 
have left college; and many who engage in professional stud- 
ies, in which a knowledge of the learned tongues is highly 
important, are crippled by their inability to use, with ready 
skill, these keys of knowledge. Whatever, then, tends to 
promote the study of classical literature, spreads its benefits 
around the whole circle of learning. A betterGreek grammar, 
or an improved Latin lexicon, may have no small influence 
in preparing for the service of the community more skilful far- 
mers, mechanics, manufacturers and merchants, abler physi- 
cians, more accomplished lawyers and legislators, and better 
qualified ministers of the gospel. 

The Latin Lexicon before us must be greeted with pleasure 
by every friend of literature. It is mainly a compilation from 
the great works on Latin lexicography mentioned in the title; 
and it is, undoubtedly, the best work, on the subject, in the 
English language. The lamented editor, Mr. Leverett, be- 
stowed on it immense labor, and he was assisted by Messrs. 
T. G. Bradford, W. Pirscher and H. W. Torrey. The vo- 
cabulary is far more extensive than that of the ordinary lexi- 
cons; the definitions are copious and neatly expressed; the 
figurative, idiomatic and proverbial meanings of words are 
traced; and the quantity of every syllable is marked. We 
wish, that the principal accent of each word had been noted. 
This would add greatly to the usefulness of the work, without 
increasing its bulk. Besides the definition of words, the book 
contains a great amount of geographical, historical, biograph- 
ical and mythological information. Some useful tables of 
Latin authors, abbreviations, and notations of time, are added, 
at the end of the volume. The book is admirably printed. 
It will, we presume, supersede other Latin lexicons for gen- 
eral use. An abridgment, for beginners, is in preparation. 
The English-Latin part will be published, with as little delay 
as possible. 


3. Internal Evidences of Christianity, deduced from Phrenology. 
By Joun Eres, M. D. With a Preface and Notes, by Jo- 
sepH A. Warne, A. M. Boston. Whipple & Damrell. 
18mo. pp. 136. 1837. 


Dr. Epps is an English physician, and a member of a Bap- 
tist church. He is the author of ‘‘ Hore Phrenologice,”’ 
which was reviewed in our number for September last. He 
is a staunch defender of Phrenology, and he speaks very con- 
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fidently of its claim to be admitted as a firmly established 
science,—as the only true system of mental philosophy. We 
have not so far studied the system as to be qualified to form a 
decided opinion respecting it. We see, however, that some 
of the facts which are alleged in its favor are very remarkable. 
We have no doubt, that the brain is the organ through which 
the minds acts, and that there is some conneetion between 
the organization of the brain and the mental developments. 
We cannot go further at present; and while so many persons, 
who are competent to judge, reject the pretensions of the 
science, we must wait for further light. We believe, how- 
ever, that Phrenology deserves to be fairly investigated. If it 
is true, it will be useful, like all other truth. We see no ne- 
cessary connection between Phrenology and materialism; and 
we think it alike unworthy of science and of religion, to allow 
prejudice or vague fears to prevent a free investigation of this 
subject. Mr. Warne has very forcibly argued and illustrated 
this point, in his Preface. 

Dr. Epps has attempted, in this book, to prove, that Phren- 
ology, instead of being an enemy to revelation, furnishes a 
more conclusive demonstration of the truth of Christianity, 
than any other arguments which have been drawn from inter- 
nal evidence. He endeavors to show, that the arguments of 
Butler, Chalmers, Erskine and others, are inconclusive. We 
do not think, that he has been very successful in proving this 
point; and we wish, that he had presented his own opinions, 
without endeavoring to invalidate those of other writers on the 
evidences of Christianity. The authors just mentioned have, 
we conceive, perfectly succeeded in accomplishing the object 
at which they aimed. Every writer must assume some princi- 
ples as admitted. An argument, founded on any acknowledged 
principle, is valuable, in relation to all who admit that prin- 
ciple. Butler’s work, for example, would avail nothing in a 
controversy with an absolute atheist; but he demonstrates, 
that a man who acknowledges that God created the world, can 
allege no objection against the Christian system, which does 
not apply with equal force to the material creation. Dr. Epps’ 
own argument assumes, that Phrenology is true. It assumes, 
moreover, that a man believes in the existence of aGod. Of 
what avail would it be, to refer an atheist to the organs of 
causality and comparison, and to insist, that these organs 
necessarily lead a man to ‘‘ infer, that a supreme creating 
and directing mind exists?’ (p. 48.) He might reply, that 
his organs did not lead him to any such inference, and there 
would be an end of the argument. 
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Dr. Epps objects to the illustration used by Dr. Paley, in 
the commencement of his work on Natural Theology. Dr. 
Epps thinks, that if a savage should find a watch, he would 
suppose it to be an animal. But Dr. Paley is not arguing for 
savages. He assumes, that the person finding a watch is ca- 
pable of perceiving, that the instrument accomplishes a cer- 
tain result, and was evidently designed to produce precisely 
that result. If a man has not sufficient intelligence to per- 
ceive this, Dr. Paley’s argument cannot reach him. If, how- 
ever, we may add, a savage did suppose a watch to be an ani- 
mal, he would account for its existence in the same way as for 
that of other animals around him. If he believed in a first 
cause of any kind, he would refer the watch to that cause. 
If he had no idea of any such cause, it would be as fair an in- 
ference, that he had no organs of causality and comparison, 
as that Dr. Paley’s reasoning is unsound. 

But we must quote Dr. Epps’ own argument. It is stated 
thus: 


“ All religions are similar, in the three following respects: in having 
some superior being or beings for their object ; the favor of the same as their 
end ; and the means of obtainment as their subject. These remarks apply 
to Christianity ; and, in illustrating them in the following dissertation, 
it will be proved, that this religion alone can boast a divine original, 
from the following circumstances: THat no Gop BUT THAT OF 
CHRISTIANITY CAN BE APPROVED OF BY MAN, ON ACCOUNT OF HIS 
MENTAL CONSTITUTION; but man having, in every case, approved of 
others besides the true God, somE CHANGE HAS HAPPENED IN HUMAN 
NATURE: That this change is Evin, and that man is necessarily evil : 
That the means for obtaining God’s favor ARE SUITED TO man in 
SUCH, and in No OTHER condition: That the obtaining of this favor is 
connected with certain CHANGES, which the MEANS are EFFICACIOUS 
IN PRODUCING: That the means for PRESERVING the favor of God are 
such as, according to the present condition of human nature, are er 
FICIENTLY SUITED for effecting that great object: Finally, concluding, 
that as Christianity corresponds thus, in every respect, with the fixed 
constitution of our nature, it must be the work of the Author of our 
being.”—pp. 36, 37. 


All these points are ably developed and illustrated. The 
discussion is valuable for those who admit the truth of Phren- 
ology. It shows, too, that Phrenology, if true, may be em- 
ployed in the service of Christianity. But the whole argument 
is, in our view, equally conclusive, if Phrenology is false. 
Dr. Epps’ reasoning is, in substance, this, that the mind can- 
not approve the character of any other God than Jehovah; 
that as men have, nevertheless, worshipped other gods, 
human nature must have become degraded; that the gospel 
is adapted to man as thus degraded; and that the means of 
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rescuing and saving men are adapted to their nature. All 
this must be equally true, if we reject Phrenology. Its ad- 
vocates do not pretend to have discovered any new faculties. 
They profess to found their science on the fact, that the mind 
has been observed to operate in a certain way, under given 
circumstances. If this fact is so, then the mind has the fac- 
ulties ascribed to it, though it may not follow, that these fac- 
ulties have each a local habitation, in a certain portion of the 
cerebral mass. If, then, the mind, under any hypothesis, 
possesses the same powers, any arguments drawn from the 
action of the mind must be substantially the same. 

We believe, therefore, that Dr. Epps has performed a use- 
ful service to Christianity, by publishing this book; and we 
think, that any man would derive benefit from perusing it. 
It is written in a Christian spirit, and it maintains the great 
evangelical doctrines, though, as translated into phrenological 
language, they have a novel aspect. 


4, An Examination of Phrenology, in two Lectures, delivered 
to the Students of the Columbian College, District of Colum- 
bia, February, 1837. By Tuomas Sewatt, M. D., Professor 


of Anatomy and Physiology. Washington City. 8vo. pp. 
70. 1837. 


Since the preceding notice of Dr. Epps’ book was written, 
we have received these Lectures of Dr. Sewall. We have 
read them with great interest, and they fulfil the expectations 
which we had formed from our knowledge of the high profes- 
sional ability, the philosophical acumen, the amiable candor, 
and the Christian principles of the author. We are glad, that 
Prof. Sewall, instead of treating Phrenology with supercilious 
contempt, has deemed it worthy of a laborious and careful 
scrutiny. After a brief history of the rise and progress of 
Phrenology, and a clear statement of its doctrines, he pro- 
ceeds to a minute anatomical examination of the brain and of 
the skull. He has, we think, demonstrated, first, that ‘‘ the 
notion of the division of the brain into phrenological organs is 
entirely hypothetical, is not sustained by dissection, and is 
utterly inconsistent with its whole formation;’’ secondly, that 
the size of the brain is not a measure of the intellectual abil- 
ity; thirdly, that the skull, in different individuals, differs so 
much in thickness and in other circumstances, that the size 
of the brain cannot possibly be ascertained in the living sub- 
ject; and, fourthly, that owing to the frequent occurrence of 
frontal sinuses, to the temporal muscles, to the varying thick- 
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ness of the skull, and to several other considerations, it is 
impracticable to ascertain the degree of development of the 
different parts of the brain, by measurement or examination 
of the living head. A number of observations are added, 
which tend to strengthen the positions taken by the author. 
There are several lithographic plates, which illustrate the 
subject. We have not space for extracts, but we must refer 
the reader to the book itself. We believe, that it will have a 
wide circulation, and will be read with great interest and 
profit. By many readers it will, probably, be regarded as a 
death-blow to Phrenology. The author, with the modesty of 
true science, does not claim to have settled the question. 
He says: 


“ Whether there is a correspondence between the external form of 
the head and the character of the mind, I leave for future observa- 
tions to settle. If I have established the fact, that a protuberance on 
the skull is no proof of a corresponding development of the brain, 
my end is accomplished, and this, I think, has been clearly shown.” 
—p. 57. 


If, then, the phrenologist can prove, by a sufficient number 
of facts, that a certain conformation of the skull is invariably 
connected with certain mental developments, this truth must 
be received, notwithstanding these arguments from anatomy 
and physiology. Here Dr. Sewall leaves the subject, and 
here every wise man must leave it, holding himself prepared 
to welcome further light, when it shall come. Some excellent 
advice to the students, on the necessity of patient and well- 
directed study concludes the lectures. We rejoice, that our 
revered alma mater, the Columbian College, still enjovs the 
services of so able an instructer, and so judicious and stead- 
fast a friend. This book is creditable to her, as well as to 
himself. 


5. Objections to a Baptist Version of the New Testament. By 
Witiuiam T. Brantrty, D. D. With additional Reasons 
for preferring the English Bible as it is. By Octavius 
Wiwnstow, A. M. New-York. 12mo. pp. 66. 1837. 


This is a reprint of the article on a Baptist Version of the 
New Testament, contained in our last number, with some 
additional considerations, by Mr. Winslow. Of Dr. Brantly’s 
article, we need not speak, since all our readers have had an 
opportunity to peruse it. It has been highly applauded by 
some, and severely censured by others. The main objection 
made by some, who acknowledge its general excellence, re- 
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fers to the author’s position, that the word baptize ought to 
be rétained in our English version, because ‘‘it means more 
than immersion. It contains the idea of immersion, and, at 
the same time, gives a character to that idea, stamps a sa- 
credness upon it, confers a religiousness upon its import.” 
We regretted, when we first read the manuscript, that the 
author had taken this ground. We agree with him, in op- 
posing any attempt to introduce, under present circumstances, 
a new version; but not because we do not regard the word 
immersion as an exact equivalent for the Greek word ren- 
dered fo baptize. We have innumerable books and pamphlets, 
from Booth downwards, the main object of which is to prove, 
by quotations from Greek and other authors, that the word 
referring to baptism means fo immerse. The Greek classic 
writers so used the word. When it was adopted by the 
writers of the New Testament, it had no sacred import. It 
meant, simply, to dip; but what was to be dipped, and into 
what substance, and under what circumstances, the word 
itself did not indicate. These facts were to be learned from 
the practice of the apostles; and if the word relating to bap- 
tism acquired a sacred import, it obtained it by being used 
to designate a specific and weli-known act. If, in the Latin 
versions, the Greek word had been translated to immerse, the 
Latin word must have acquired its practical interpretation 
by the actual performance of the rite; and if, also, in the first 
English versions, the word had been translated to immerse, 
the practice of baptism would have explained the practical 
application of the term. Whatever sacredness of import, 
then, belongs to the word baptize, is the mere result of using 
it to indicate the act of baptism; and the same sacredness 
would have been acquired, in the same way, by the word 
immerse, if it had been adopted by the English translators. 
We lament, that it was not thus adopted; but circumstances 
are now changed. The word baptize is now an English word; 
and it is too late to translate it in our version. But in every 
version of the Scriptures which our missionaries make, the 
word ought to be translated; and we rejoice, that the Baptists 
of England and America have unequivocally declared, that, 
so far as their efforts can go, the Bible shall be faithfully 
translated in the heathen languages. 
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6. The Spirit of Holiness, By James Harrincton Evans, A. 
M., Minister of John Street Chapel. With an Introductory 
Preface, by Octavius Winstow, Pastor of the Second 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. New-York. John S. 
Taylor. 18mo. pp. 252. 1837. 


This book discusses an important subject. It is divided 
into four chapters: The Nature, Necessity and Author of 
Holiness—The Incipient Principle of Holiness, as developed 
in Regeneration—The Operation of the Spirit of Holiness, as 
viewed, negatively, in the Mortification of Sin—The Opera- 
tion of the Spirit of Holiness, as viewed, positively, in the 
Work of Sanctification. These topics are treated in a scrip- 
tural manner, and with much piety and unction, though in a 
somewhat diffuse style, arising, perhaps, from the fact, that 
the contents of the book were first presented to the author’s 
congregation, in the form of sermons. There is, occasional- 
ly, a want of correctness and of good taste. The word 
meetens, for example, on p. 59, is a barbarism. Such phrases 
as ‘‘the aclings of this new nature” (p. 86), ought to be dis- 
carded. Mr. Foster’s Essay on the Aversion of Men of 
Taste to Evangelical Religion contains many excellent hints 
respecting the proper use of language in sermons and religious 
writings. 

The words, ‘‘The Spirit of Holiness’’ (Rom. 1: 4), are 
employed as atext. The author says, that the Holy Spirit 
‘there sets forth his name as the Spirit of Holiness.”” We 
believe, that he has misunderstood the passage. ‘The words 
are applied by Paul to Christ, who is described, in the third 
verse, as being ‘‘made of the seed of David, according to the 
flesh;’’ and in the fourth verse, he is said to be ‘‘ declared 
to be the Son of God with power, according to the spirit of 
holiness, by the resurrection from the dead.”’ There is, evi- 
dently, in these verses, a reference to the twofold nature of 
Christ. He was, xuré odgzu, ‘‘ according to the flesh,”’ i. e., 
in his human nature, a descendant of David; but «utd nvetuu 
iywodiryns, according to the spirit of holiness, i. e., in his holy 
spiritual nature, he was the powerful Son of God. Such is 
the interpretation assigned to these verses by the Latin fathers 
in general, and by many eminent modern interpreters. (See 
Bloomfield’s Greek Testament, vol. ii. p. 6.) 

But though this text may not teach the doctrine, the author 
holds very sound views respecting the office of the Holy 
Spirit, in regenerating and sanctifying the soul. Such views 
are timely, and of vital importance: 
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“Thus does the Holy Spirit implant a new, divine, spiritual, holy 
nature or principle in the soul, whereby he illumines the mind, rec- 
tifies the understanding, purifies the affections, and cleanses and 
sanctifies the conscience, and thus does he give a new and holy 
direction to the life, influencing, by the love and fear of God, the 
temper, the spirit, the principles, the practice, leading the believer 
in Jesus Christ to walk with God. 

“Nor is this all. In the work of regeneration, he, in the second 
place, sustains this nature in the soul of man. He does not create a 
new nature, and then leave it to act according to its own inherent 
energy; but he sustains that nature. This is declared in 2 Cor. 4: 
16, “the inward man is renewed day by day.” By “the inward 
man,” we are to understand the same which is spoken of in Rom. 7: 
22, “the new man,” Col. 3: 10,“the inner man,” Eph. 3: 16, “the 
divine nature,” 2 Pet. 1: 4, and this is declared to be renewed, and 
that day by day. And by whom is it renewed, but by its Author, 
the Spirit? And hence is it, the seed of holiness remaineth in the 
soul (1 John 3: 9), and is not only uncorrupted, but is incorruptible (1 
Pet. 1: 23), because continually renewed, sustained and kept alive by 
the quickening spirit of holiness. But for this, Satan would long 
since have destroyed it, and that for ever. The new nature, 1 ap- 
prehend, could no more keep itself, than could Adam keep himself 
in his pristine innocency, when he ceased to maintain his depend- 
ence upon the living God. ‘The moment he withdrew himself from 
the hand tiiat supported him, and tried to walk: alone, he fell, and 
that as necessarily as the branch, severed from its parent stem, falls 
te the ground. And but for the sustaining energy of God, the Eter- 
nal Spirit, within us, maintaining his own work, moment by moment, 
keeping alive that spark of holy fire in our spirits, that work had 
long since been destroyed, the new nature had long since been ex- 
tinct, and we had been again in the cheerless darkness of spiritual 
death.”—pp. 93—95. 


7. Memoir of Joanna Woodberry Reddington. By Samvuet 
Matrery. Written for the New-England Sabbath School 
Union, and revised by the Committee of Publication. 
Boston. New-England Sabbath School Union. 24mo. pp. 
92. 1837. 


This book contains an account of a little girl, who was 
born in Beverly, Mass., May 20, 1817; was converted at the 
age of ten; was baptized, and united with the Baptist church 
in Woburn, Mass., April 15, 1827; and died in Hopkinton, 
N. H., Nov. 5, 1829. The book is well written, and is 
adapted to be useful. We are glad to see the New-England 
Sabbath School Union sending forth such books as this and 
the following one. He who makes a good book is a bene- 
factor to the world. 
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8. Facts not Fiction; in a series of Letters addressed to his 
Children. By Atonzo Kine. Revised by the Committee 
of Publication. Boston. New-England Sabbath School 
Union. 24mo. pp. 106. 1837. 

This little book contains six interesting tales, which are 
said to be narratives of facts. ‘Two or three of them are on 
the subject of temperance. The name of the author, the late 
Rev. Alonzo King, imparts to them an additional value. The 
book well deserves a place in the Sabbath school library. 

















9. An Analytical Grammar of the English Language, embracing 
the inductive and productive methods of teaching, with familiar 
explanations in the lecture siyle; appropriate parsing exram- 
ples, both in elymology and syntax; questions subjowned for 
recitation; exercises in false syntax; orthography, punctuation, , 
enunciation, figures, and an Appendix. In five parts. Being i 
a complete system of Grammar, containing much new matter, i 
not found m other Grammars. By Dyer H. Sanporn, 
Principal of Gilford Academy. Boston. Marsh, Capen & 

Lyon. pp. 299. 1836. 





















This long title contains a description of the book; and 
though it promises much, yet we believe, that the reader will 
not be disappointed, on examining the contents. The author 

: appears to understand well the principles of grammar, and 

4 the best mode of teaching it. In the hands of a good in- 

: structer, this book would, we doubt not, be found well adapt- 

ed to the purpose of teaching grammar thoroughly. It is too 

large, elaborate and expensive, for the youngest classes of 
scholars. The author might, perhaps, with advantage, 
abridge it, for the use of such pupils, reserving the large 
book for more advanced classes. The language might, in 
some places, be made more simple. On page 58, for exam- 
ple, is the expression, ‘‘ common parlance,’’ for conversation. 














10. Conversations with Children on the Gospels; conducted and 
edited by A. Bronson Atcorr. Vol. I. Boston. James 
Munroe & Co. 12mo. pp. 264. 1836. 





This book contains a series of conversations in Mr. Alcott’s 
school. The questions and answers are.reported by a lady. 
Mr. Alcott displays considerable talent for eliciting the opin- 
ions of children, by a free conversation, and thus teaching 
them to think. But we regret, that these conversations were 
VOL. 11.—NO. VI. 39 
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so managed, as to lead the children into error. The parts of 
the gospels selected were among the most improper which 
could have been found for the purpose. The mysterious sub- 
jects of the incarnation, birth and temptation of our Saviour 
are prominent topics. The questions asked are often better 
adapted to a class of adult students in metaphysics and psy- 
chology, than to children. Some of the questions and remarks 
of Mr. Alcott seem to us indelicate. See page 57, where the 
modesty of the female reporter appears to have led her to 
omit remarks, which Mr. Alcott restores in a note. See also 
page 63, and, worst of all, page 229. We hope, that this is 
not a specimen of Mr. Alcott’s common mode of addressing 
his scholars, among whom, it seems, are some boys and girls 
of ten or twelve years of age. 

The tendency of the book, too, is to teach, that our Saviour 
is a subordinate being, that the Satan who tempted him was 
nothing but human passions, and similar views. Mr. Alcott, 
indeed, professes not to give his own opinions, but they are 
sufficiently evident. On page 155, in answer to the question 
by one of the pupils, ‘‘ Could we not say, Socrates was almost 
the son of God?’’ Mr. Alcott says: ‘‘ Almost, perhaps. But 
Socrates did not know so much as Jesus. And Socrates tells 
us, that he lost his holiness, but Jesus did not.’’ On the next 
page, he adds: ‘‘ Socrates passed through the fiery baptism of 
repentance, and the water baptism of temperance, in order to 
be baptized with the Holy Ghost, which Jesus had from his 
birth.”’ This is not very intelligible, but so far as it has any 
meaning, it is absurd. 

The Introduction is a curious specimen of the affected, am- 
bitious, mystical style, which some modern authors mistake 
for fine writing. It is a series of aphorisms and metaphors. 
It resembles what we might suppose would be the diction of a 
German rationalist, attempting to express his ideas in English. 
The following is asample: Mr. A. is speaking of the Saviour: 
‘* In his attributes and endowments, he is a type of our com- 
mon nature, His achievements are a glimpse of the apotheo- 
sis of humanity. They are a glorious unfolding of the godlike 
in man. They disclose the idea of spirit. And if he was not, 
in himself, the complete fulfilment of spirit, he apprehended 
its laws, and set forth its conditions. He bequeathed to us 
the phenomena of its manifestation; for in the gospels we have 
the history of spirit accomplishing its mission on the earth. 
We behold the Incarnate One dealing with flesh and blood— 
tempted and suffering—yet baffling and overcoming the min- 
istries of evil and of pain!”’ 
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Mr. Alcott trusts, nevertheless, that his book is ‘‘ a medel, 

not unworthy of imitation, of the simplest and readiest mode of 

presenting religious truth to the young.”’ p. xix. He speaks of 

his own ‘‘ mission”? (p. 263), a favorite word, by the way, ; 

among certain writers. We must think, that it is not Mr. Al- . 

cott’s mission to interpret the Scriptures. We advise him to 

select some easier topics for conversation with his pupils, and 

to adopt a more simple and rational style of thought and ex- 

pression. 

Since the preceding remarks were written, we have receiv- 

ed a second volume of the Conversations. It confirms our 
opinion, that they are too mystical, that many of the topics 
are improper, and that they must tend to mislead the minds of 
the pupils. It is sad, to see so much talent misapplied, and 

so much beautiful printing and fine paper wasted. 













11. Divine Economy in raising up Great Men. A Sermon, 
delivered in the First Baptist Church, before the Board of 
Trustees of the Columbian College, D. C., with an Obituary 
Notice of its principal Founder, the Rev. Luther Rice. By 
STEPHEN Cuapin, President of the College. Published by 
request of the Board. Washington. 8vo. pp. 24. 1837. 

















This discourse is founded on 2 Samuel 7: 9,—‘‘I have 
made thee a great name, like unto the name of the great men 
that are in the earth.’’ The proposition is, ‘‘ Great men are 
designed for public services.’’ ‘The plan is thus stated, ‘ I. 
Give the character of great men. II. Sustain the doctrine.”’ 
These heads are discussed and illustrated in a clear and sen- 
sible manner. A considerable part of the discourse is allotted 
to a notice of the life and character of Mr. Rice. It is neces- 
sarily a mere sketch, and the reader is referred, for full de- 
tails, to the Memoir, which is to be written. We extract a 
part of the notice :' 
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“He was born on the 25th of March, 1783, in the town of North- 
borough, Mass. His father was a man of quick apprehension, and 
of more than ordinary talents. His mother was a woman of uncom- 
monly strong native powers of mind, and took pains in bringing up 
her children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. His re- 
ligious impressions commenced when he was a child. He did not, 
however, indulge a hope, or make a profession of religion, until he 
was about nineteen, in the year 1802. In 1807, he entered Williams’ 
College, and graduated in 1810. The same year, he entered as a stu- 
dent in the Theological Seminary at Andover, for the purpose of en- 
joying an elevated course of biblical criticism and theological study. 
In his early life, even before he went to college, his mind was strong- 
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ly exercised on the subject of missions. While in college, he said, 

“I have deliberately made up my mind to preach the gospel to the 
heathen,” and added, “I don’t know but it may be in Asia.” “Thus,” 
says his brother, in a letter to me, “it is most clear, that the idea of a 
foreign mission originated with him alone, there being no kindred 
soul in college with him, at that time. It is not remembered which 
year this communication was made; but I think that it was in vaca- 
tion, one year after his union with the college.” Soon after he offer- 
ed himself to the service of the Foreign Missionary Board, the way 
was prepared for his departure to the East. On the 18th of Februa- 
ry, 1812, he, in company with Mr. Hall, and Mr. Nott and lady, sailed 
from Philadelphia, in the ship Harmony, and arrived at Calcutta on 
the 8th of August following. About the same time, Mr. and Mrs, 
Judson, and Mr. and Mrs. Newell, embarked for the same place, from 
Salem, Mass., on the same mission. It is well known, that not long 
after their arrival, the sentiments of Mr. and Mrs. Judson and Mr. 
Rice were entirely changed on the design and mode of Christian 
baptism. Hence it was deemed expedient that they should separate 
from their missionary brethren, and commence a station by them- 
selves. Accordingly they left Calcutta, and sailed for the Isle of 
France, where they arrived about the middle of January, 1813. In 
consequence of these changes in their religious views, they had no 
prospect of support from the Board of Commissioners; and it was, 
thought best that Mr. Rice should return, and endeavor to rouse the 
American Baptists to engage in the cause of foreign missions. He 
sailed from the Isle of France on the 15th of March, in a Portuguese 
vessel, for the Brazils, and arrived at New-York the September fol- 
lowing. He was welcomed, on his arrival, with great affection and 
joy. Soon after his return, ‘he was accredited by the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society at Boston, and several others of the same character, 
to travel through the Southern States to organize missionary socie- 
ties, with power to send delegates to some central place, for the pur- 
pose of forming some plan for uniting the counsels and the resources 
of the whole denomination in the enterprise of sending the glad ti- 
dings of salvation to every people destitute of gospel light. As the 
result of these efforts, delegates were convened in Philadelphia, on 
the 18th of May, 1814, and formed, “The General Missionary Con- 
vention of the Baptist denomination in the United States of America.” 
The first act of the Board of this Convention was to pass the follow- 
ing resolutions: “ Resolved, That the Board possess a high sense of 
the zealous, disinterested and faithful services of their beloved broth- 
er Rice, and feel a lively emotion of gratitude to the Lord for the suc- 
cess with which his labors have been crowned. Resolved, That Mr. 
Rice be appointed, under the patronage of this Board, as their mis- 
sionary, to continue his itinerant services in these United States, for 
a reasonable time, with a view to excite the public mind to engage 
in missionary exertions, and to assist in originating societies or insti- 
tutions for carrying the missionary design into execution.” From this 
period, up to 1826, a space of twelve years, he was the general agent 
of this Board, and continued to travel over most of the States of the 
Union ; and it was through his instrumentality, more than that of any 
other man, that funds were procured to support forcign missions. 
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From the last date, until his death, he devoted himself chiefly to sus- 
tain and endow the Columbian College; though he was actively en- 
gaged, as far as his time would permit, in promoting, with his coun- 
sels and his charities, other general objects of benevolence.” 


12. A Sermon, delivered before the Baptist Education Society of 
Virgina, June 4, 1836. By Rosert Rytannp. Richmond. 
pp. 16. 1837. 


This sermon (of which we intended to take notice in a for- 
mer number) is a judicious treatise on the subject of minis- 
terial education. ‘T‘he text is, ‘‘ Then saith he unto his disci- 
ples, the harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few: 
Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest, that he will send 
forth laborers into his harvest.’” Matt. 9: 37, 38.—Mr. Ry- 
land shows, by an examination of the wants of our own coun- 
try and of the world, that the laborers are indeed few, and that 
there is an urgent need of prayer for a great increase of their 
number. He justly considers the duty of prayer as implying 
the duty of using all judicious, scriptural efforts to secure the 
object of the petition. He says: 


“Tt is a principle, established from time immemorial among our 
churches, that they have, in themselves, the privilege of investing 
with the sacred office any whom they may judge competent. This 
feature of our government, clearly recognised as it is in the Scriptures, 
and, therefore, dear to all our hearts, has still, in its operation, proved 
a source of perplexity. It has thrown on the churches a responsibil- 
ity, demanding greater wisdom and energy than many of them have 
exercised. It has been abused, by neglecting to encourage proper gifts, 

sanctioning those that are unsuitable, and by not furnishing due facili- 
ties for the improvement of licentiates. 

“Tt is the duty of the churches to seek out and bring forward such 
young men as promise, by their piety and talents, to be useful in 
preaching the gospel. Shall I be told, that it is the exclusive pro- 
vince of the “ Lord of the harvest,” to send forth men to this work ? 
This is not denied. But it is equally true, that the same Being con- 
vinces men of sin, subdues the pride of their hearts, and brings 
them into subjection to his divine authority. Who believes, how- 
ever, that this last doctrine supplants the necessity of pungent appeals 
to the consciences of men? It encourages and requires such appeals. 
He who feels the most dependence on the arm of the Almighty for 
success in his work, will always address the most urgent motives, 
the most pointed, affectionate and powerful expostulations to the 
hearts of men. In like manner, we contend, that the Bible presents 
no view of a divine call to the ministry, which renders it inconsistent, 
that suitable persons be urged to devote themselves to its labors. It 
may be assumed, as a religious axiom, that there is no duty which men 
ought to perform, that cannot be justly made the subject of exhorta- 
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tion. All the truths of the Bible belong to the chureh, and should 
be brought to bear on the minds of men, as incentives to action. 
Whatever it is right that a man should do, it is equally right that I 
should use suitable arguments to persuade him to do. Hence, when 
a church contains a member possessing useful talents, it is as much 
her duty to encourage him to exercise them, as it is to call on sin- 
ners to repent and believe the gospel. The whole arrangement of 
divine grace is emphatically a system of means. Let our young men 
be taught the necessities of the world,—let them be enlisted in the 
Sabbath school enterprise,—let them be gathered into Bible classes, 
—let them be invited to speak in the social meeting. And should any 
of them exhibit signs of decided promise, let them be kindly cher- 
ished by the brethren. Instead of pursuing this course, we have too 
long acted on the presumption, that the duty of preaching the gospel 
is the only service to which man will yield himself unbidden. 'To 
all other sacrifices he must be allured by eloquent persuasion. But 
he must devote himself, unaided, to this delicate and responsible 
department of benevolence. What has been the. consequence ? 
Men of fine sensibility and good talent often retire into the shade, 
and conceal themselves under the mantle of conscious unworthiness, 
while the presumptuous obtrude themselves into the awful work. 
Has not the cause of Christ lost many able defenders, and been 
annoyed by many feeble and arrogant upstarts, through this policy ? 
Human instrumentality is not inconsistent with divine sovereignty 
in this matter. While, therefore, you pray for more laborers, re- 
member, that prudent diligence must succeed prayer. That graceless 
men are, by corrupt establishments, introduced into the ministry 
merely as a means of livelihood, is not a good reason why we should 
fail to exhort holy men to come up to the help of the Lord.”—>pp. 6, 7. 


Mr. Ryland next speaks of the necessity of great caution, 
on the part of the churches, in respect to the character, qual- 
ifications und motives of candidates for the ministry, and of 
the necessity of providing for them the means of intellectual 
cultivation. 

We are glad, that such doctrines as are zealously taught 
in this sermon are becoming more generally diffused. Our 
brethren in Virginia have made a good, though a late, begin- 
ning. Their theological seminary near Richmond is prosper- 
ous, and the churches in that great State foster it with much 
liberality and spirit. 


13. The Exigences and Responsibilities of the present Age. A 
Sermon, preached wm the First Baptist Church im Philadel- 
pia, May 23, 1836. By Rev. James B. Taytor, Pastor 
of the Second Baptist Church, Richmond, Virginia. Phil- 
adelphia. pp. 29. 1836. 


This sermon (an earlier notice of which was prevented by 
circumstances) was preached, by request of the Board of 
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Managers of the American Sunday School Union. Its aim is, 
of course, to promote the great cause of Sabbath school in- 
struction. It treats, first, of the peculiar exigences of our 
times. It presents a dark and dispiriting picture of the igno- 
rance, infidelity and irreligion which prevail in our country 
and world. The dangers of popery are strongly stated. Mr. 
Taylor was naturally led, by his argument, to present the 
dark side of the picture. We wish, that he had had leisure 
to contemplate the bright side. Hope is a more inspiriting 
passion than fear. 


The ‘‘ responsibilities of the present age’’ are next stated, 
in an impressive manner: 


“ Before we refer particularly to the obligations of the church in 
the present crisis, it may be proper, fora moment, to look at what 
may be considered the most effectual means of supplying the neces- 
sities of the age. In deciding this question, we are irresistibly led 
to the conviction, that they consist mainly in the mental and moral 
training of the rising generation. ‘This is the great desideratum. We 
will not disparage other means. While those whom God has count- 
ed worthy, by putting them into the ministry, are to prosecute the 
work of feeding the flock of Christ, and preaching his gospel to all 
ages and conditions of men, and while we should be unwilling to dero- 
gate from the paramount importance of this office, we are convinced 
of the truth of the assertion just made. Light must be poured upon 
the mind of the rising age. The biography of thousands of the most 
estimable of human kind attests, under the blessing of God, the 
power of an early moral training. To the nursery are to be traced 
many of the best impressions of which the heart is susceptible. The 
reverse of this is also true. The ungovernable passions and unholy 
habits which distinguish a large portion of men, have their origin in 
a defective education, as well as a depraved nature. And it is a 
notorious fact, that even when the grace of God triumphs over the 
depravity of the heart, and a profession of religion is made, a marked 
deficiency of Christian character is often to be ascribed to inveterate 
habits formed in the beginning of life. 

“If then we would exercise a general and salutary influence on our 
dark earth, we are invited to diffuse erg 2 and rapidly the light of 
science and gospel truth. Thus shall we find a remedy for the evils 
to which allusion has been made. Enlighten the public mind, and 
give the ethics of the Bible the prominence they deserve in the for- 
mation of public sentiment and manners, and you give the best guar- 
antee that our political rights and religious privileges shall be handed 
down unimpaired to other generations. You will anticipate and 
neutralize the influence of Romanism and infidelity of every shape. 
The morals of our country would be purified, while to the most dis- 
tant nations of the earth we might expect the tidings of salvation to 
be sent. What we have thus said is in perfect accordance with the 
doctrine of the entire alienation of the carnal mind from God, and 
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of supernatural agency in the conversion of the soul. None more 
than ourselves are ready to plead for the necessity of Divine influ- 
ence in this great work, or to urge continual prayer for success in 
every effort to lead the young to God.”—pp. 15, 16. 


The value of Sabbath schools, and the duty of sustaining 
them, are then exhibited, at considerable length, and with 
much ability. Mr Taylor is well fitted to plead this cause, 
and this sermon must have a beneficial influence. 


14. A Sermon, delwered before the New-Jersey Baptist State 
Convention, at their Annual Meeting, held in the meeting- 
house of the Baptist Church in Plainfield, NV. J., November 2, 
1836. By Tuomas Roserts, Pastor of the Baptist Church 
in Middletown, N. J. Trenton. 8vo. p. 16. 1836. 


This is an appropriate and sensible discourse. The text 
is, ‘Of the increase of his government and peace, there shall 
be no end.”’ Isaiah 9: 7.—Considering the text as alluding to 
the Saviour and to his church, the author proceeds to inquire, 
I. At what period the church of God was organized. II. 
What manner of persons. II]. What measures and means we 
are to use to promote the increase of the church. IV. What 
encouragement God has given us to labor for the advancement 
of his kingdom. Under the first head, he examines the mean- 
ing of the word church, and shows, that there was no church, 
in the modern sense of the term, till after the Saviour had 
come. The author proceeds, at considerable length, to de- 
fend his views concerning the foundation of the church. He 
then examines, under the third head, the character of those 
who compose the true church, i. e., true believers, baptized 
on a profession of their faith; and he speaks, in a very solemn 
tone, of the danger of admitting into the church any other 
persons. Some passages in the sermon have, we think, an 
unnecessary and undesirable severity of language respecting 
those who uphold what we deem errors. We are aware, 
nevertheless, that our brethren in New-Jersey, and elsewhere, 
are very liable to be irritated by unkind assaults on their 
principles. 

Under the third head, the author says, that ‘‘the means to 
be used for the increase and peace of the church are, I con- 
ceive, the faithful exhibition of the word and ordinances of 
the Lord.’® Men are to be urged to study the Scriptures; 
parents must teach their children and others under their care; 
but especially must the word of God be preached every where 
by his ministers. These ministers must receive a suitable 
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support from their hearers, or from the churches which send 
them to labor among the ignorant. They must preach to all, 
rich and poor, young and old, free and bond. ‘heir manner 
must be plain, solemn and fervent. 

Under the fourth head, the preacher, after glancing at 
some of the difficulties which are to be met, says, that there 
is but ‘‘ one source of encouragement,—the promise of God,’’ 
He then closes, by quoting a number of passages, in which 
the progress and final triumph of the gospel are promised. 

We are glad to see, that our brethren in New-Jersey are 
waking to vigorous action. This sermon is timely. It 
breathes the missionary spirit, which formerly led our brother 
Roberts to labor among the poor Cherokees at the Valley 
Towns. We rejoice, that he still feels the same ardor. 
May it spread all around him. 


15. Baccalaureate Address, delivered December 17, 1836, at 
the fifth annual Commencement of the Universily of the Siate 
of Alabama. By Atva Woops, D. D., President of the 
University. Tuscaloosa. 8vo. pp. 12. 1836. 


This Address contains much excellent counsel, well con- 
ceived and forcibly expressed. We are glad to see, by the 
catalogue of the university, and other documents, which we 
have received, that this institution is prospering. The num- 
ber of students, including the preparatory class, is 158. Be- 
sides the buildings, apparatus, library, &c., the funds of the 
university are estimated at $259,502 96. 


16. An Address to the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Rhode 
Island, deliwered September 7, 1836. By Wittiam G, 
Goppvarp, Professor of Belles Lettres in Brown University. 
Boston. 8vo. pp. 30. 1837. 


This elegant discourse treats of ‘‘The value of Liberal 
Studies, regarded more particularly with reference to the 
structure and the tendencies of American society.’”’ We 
rarely meet with so much practical wisdom, united with a 
philosophical comprehensiveness and purity of principles, and 
adorned by a classical and finished diction. ‘The author, 
after a pertinent introduction, considers the beneficial ten- 
dencies of liberal studies to ‘‘ moderate an extravagant desire 
of wealth,’ and to ‘‘aid in establishing the true principles 
upon which wealth should be expended;”’ to ‘‘ counteract the 
ififluence of politics upon the individual and social character 
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of our countrymen;”’ and to ‘‘be an antagonist to the spirit 
of ultraism.’’ All these topics are ably discussed and illus- 
trated. We marked, for quotation, a few of the closing par- 
agraphs, which are full of valuable thoughts, expressed with 
great beauty; but we are obliged to omit them. 


17. An Essay on the Sin and the Evils of Covetousness, and the 
happy effects which would flow from a spirit of Christian Be- 
neficence ; illustrated by a variety of facts, selected from sacred 
and civil history, and other documents. By Tuomas Dick, 
LL. D. New-York. pp. 318. 1836. 


This volume, as we are informed, in a somewhat splenetic 
tone, in the Preface, was sent to the adjudicators of Dr. Con- 
quest’s prize, but was returned unopened. It is an able and 
useful book, not equal, in literary merit, to Mr. Harris’s 
Mammon, but adapted, perhaps, to make a deeper impression 
on commor readers. It furnishes, what Mr. Harris’s plan 
did not admit, ample illustrations by interesting facts, which 
are more interesting and instructive to ordinary minds, than 
a brilliant array of general principles. The two books may 
be read together, with advantage. We cannot but hope, 
that the simultaneous publication of this volume, and Mam- 
mon, and Mr. Church’s book on the Philosophy of Benevo- 
lence, will rouse the public mind to a due consideration of 
the guilt of covetousness, and will, with God’s blessing, aid 
largely in correcting that rage for the accumulation of wealth, 
which has been spreading spiritual dearth among ministers 
and churches. 


18. The Religious Opinions and Character of Washington. 
By E. C. M’Guire. New-York. 12mo. pp. 414. 1836. 


This book will, we think, be very useful. Its object is to 
show, by a display of historical facts, personal anecdotes, and 
extracts from the writings of Washington, that the illustrious 
patriot added to all his other claims to reverence and grati- 
tude, the crowning glory of being a true Christian. The 
author adduces evidence, that Washington was accustomed 
to study the Scriptures; that he practised secret prayer even 
amid the bustle of the camp; that he always honored the 
Sabbath by attending public worship, when it was in his 
power; and that he was a communicant in the Episcopal 
church. It is stated, on good authority, that, while dying, 
his last words were, ‘‘ Father of mercies, take me to thyself.” 
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It is highly important to show, that the surpassing excellence 
of Washington’s character was the fruit of that fear of the 
Lord, which is not only the beginning ef wisdom, but the 
nurse of every other virtue. Happy would it be, if all our 
rulers and politicians would imitate, in this and in other 
things, the example of the great father of his country. 


19. Christ and Him Crucified. A Sermon, preached io the 
Second Baptist Church in Wilmington, Del., by the Pastor 
of said Church (Rev. Cuarres W, Denison), Sept. 8, 
1836. New-York. 8vo. pp. 40. 1837. 


‘We received this sermon at so late a period, that we can 
do little more than mention it. It discusses ‘‘two leading 
topics: I. The preaching of Jesus Christ and Him crucified 
is the glory of the gospel; II. The necessity of making Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified the burden of the ministry.”” These 
points are illustrated by a number of important considerations, 
The spirit of the discourse is devout and earnest. 

Eprror. 





ArticLe X. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TownsENp’s New Testament, arranged in historical and chronological 
order, with copious Notes on the principal subjects in theology; revised by T. 
W. Coit, D. D. 

Sparks’s American Biography, vol. VII., containing Lives of Sir William 
Phips, Israel Putnam, Lucretia Maria Davidson, and David Rittenhouse. The 
eighth volume will contain a Life of President Edwards, by Dr. Miller, of 
Princeton. 

The Young Man’s Aid to Knowledge, Virtue and Happiness. By Rev. 
Hubbard Winslow. 

Memoir of Rev. Abner W. Clopton, A. M., pastor of Baptist churches in 
Charlotte county, Va. By Rev. Jeremiah B. Jeter, of Richmond. 

Memoir of Rev. Gustavus F. Davis, D. D., late pastor of the First Baptist 
Charch in Hartford, Ct.; with six Sermons on the peculiar sentiments of the 
Baptist denomination, preached by him before his congregation, 1834-5. By 
Mrs. Abigail Davis. 

Memoir of Rev. William Carey, D. D., late Missionary to Bengal, Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages in the College of Fort William, Calcutta. By 
Eustace Carey. With an Introductory Essay, by Rev. Jeremiah Chaplin, D. 
D., late President of Waterville College. 
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Thoughts on Declension in Religion among Christians of all Denominations. 
By Rev. Jeremiah Chaplin, D. D. 

The Origin and History of Missions; a Record of the Voyages, Travels, 
Labors and Successes of the various Missionaries who have been sent forth by 
Protestant Societies to evangelize the heathen. Compiled from authentic doc- 
uments. Forming a complete Missionary Repository, illustrated by thirty-six 
splendid steel engravings, from original drawings, made expressly for this 
work. In two volumes quarto. Fourth-edition, enlarged and improved. By 
Rev. Thomas Smith, late minister of Trinity Chapel, London, and the Rev. 
John O. Choules, of New-Bedford, Mass. This new and elegant edition is 
sold at the low price of $7 00. 

The Mourner’s Gift. Edited by Mrs. M. A. Patrick. 

Memoir of the Life and Character of Ebenezer Porter, D. D., late President 
of the Theological Seminary, Andover. By Lyman Matthews. 

Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels. By Professor Norton, of 
Cambridge. Vol. 1. 


Sermons on various subjects. By Christmas Evans. ‘Translated from the 
Welsh, by J. Davis. 

The Christian’s Defensive Dictionary; being an Alphabetical Refutation of 
the General Objections to the Bible. By W. W. Sleigh. 


—_—> 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


The Rev. Dr. Chapin has published the following notice: ‘‘ As the Board 
of Trustees of the Columbian College have resolved to publish the life of the 
late Rev. Luther Rice, all persons, therefore, having any letters or papers of 
his, are requested to mail to the Postmaster, College Hill, D. C., copies of 
them, or of such portions of them as they may think ought to make a part of 
the designed Memoir.”’ 

The Rev. David Benedict proposes to publish a new edition of his History 
of the Baptists, abridged, and of his work on All Religions. He is preparing 
for publication a ‘* Biography of Baptist Characters,’’ clergymen and laymen, 
male and female, of all nations and ages, and of all the different parties to 
which they have belonged. ‘They will all be published in an octavo form, of 
medium size, and will be furnished with plates, of appropriate devices. 

The Rev. ‘I’. Meredith, of Newbern, N. C., proposes to publish ‘‘ a monthly 
periodical, of 24 pages octavo, neatly stitched and covered, containing sermons 
by living authors, and adapted to the state of the Baptist churches in the 
South.’” Terms, $1 00 per annum. Mr. Meredith is also collecting mate- 
rials fur a history of the Baptists in North Carolina. 

The Rev. B. Manly, of Charleston, 8S. C., proposes to publish a History of 
the Baptist churches in South Carolina. 

The Rev. James B. Taylor, of Richmond, Va., is about to publish Sketches 
of the character and labors of more than eighty Baptist preachers, who have 
resided in Virginia. The work will contain more than 400 duodecimo pages, 
at $1 25 percopy. Mr. ‘Taylor proposes, also, to prepare a History of the 
Baptist churches in Virginia. 

James Munroe & Co. propose to publish Academical Lectures on the Jew- 
ish Scriptures and Antiquities, by John Gorham Palfrey, D. D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature in the University of Cambridge. ‘The work will consist of 
four volumes 8vo. 

Congress, at the last session, appropriated $30,000 for the purchase of Mr. 
Madison’s manuscript reports of the proceedings of the old Congress, and of 
the Federal Convention for forming the Constitution. The Richmond En- 
quirer states, that the family are preparing for the press five or six volumes of 
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manuscripts, independent of those purchased by the government, including a 
volume devoted to constitutional doctrines, and four or five of correspondence. 
Rev. A. Barnes, of Philadelphia, is about to publish a Commentary on 
Isaiah, and Notes on the Epistles to the Corinthians. 
Rev. George Ripley, of Boston, proposes to publish a series of volumes, 
under the title of ‘‘ Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature.’’ 


Professor Stowe, of Cincinnati, is preparing a translation of Rosenmiiller’s 


Compend on the Psalms, with notes and various improvements. 

Mr. David Fosdick, Jr., is engaged in translating Olshausen’s work on the 
historical books of the Old 'Testament, and his Commentary on the Acts. 

An edition of the Commentary on the Bible and the Apocrypha, by Lowth, 
Patrick, Arnold and Whitby, in seven or eight large volumes, is to be pub- 
lished in New-York, under the superintendence of Dr. Schroeder. 

Volumes II. and III. of Noyes’s Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, ar- 
ranged in chrenological order, will soon be published. 





ACADEMICAL, 


The Judson Institute, in Mississippi, has been removed from Society Ridge 
to Palestine, in Hinds county. Rev. L. B. Holloway has been appointed the 
principal. Six hundred acres of land have been purchased for the institution. 
The course of instruction was to commence in April or May. 

We are sorry, that our hopes respecting the resuscitation of Georgetown 
College, Ky., have been disappointed. The Legislature of Kentucky have 
seen fit to incorporate another institution, called Bacon College, to be erected 
in the same town, and to be under the control of the Campbellites. This 
measure appears to have sprung from sectarian motives, and to have been 
forced through the Legislature by individual and local influence. The result 
will probably be, that one or both institutions will be ruined. Rev. Mr. 
Farnsworth has resigned his office as the President of the Georgetown College. 

Furman Institution, S. C.—We regret to learn, that the principal build- 
ing, at this flourishing seminary, was burnt, May 1. The loss is estimated at 
not less than $10,000. 

Columbian College, D. C.—In the list of the Faculty of the Celumbian 
College, published in our last number, the name of Rev. Adiel Sherwood, 
Professor of the Learned Languages and of Biblical Literature, was acciden- 
tally omitted. The omission occurred in the copy furnished us. We are 
glad to hear, that the number of students increases, and that the prospects of 
the College brighten. Notwithstanding the disastrous condition of pecuniary 
affairs, throughout the cuuntry, we still hope, that the institution will be res- 
cued from ruin. 


BIBLE CONVENTION AT PHILADELPHIA. 


In accordance with the invitation of the committee, appointed at Hartford, 
in April, 1856, a large meeting of delegates from Baptist State Conventions, 
associations, churches, and other bodies, was held at Philadelphia, April 26, 
1837. There were delegates present from twenty-three States and from the 
District of Columbia. Rev. Rufus Babcock, Jr., D. D., was elected Presi- 
dent, and Rev. Baron Stow and Rev. Adiel Sherwood, Secretaries. It was 
known, previously to the meeting, that a considerable diversity of opinion 
existed, respecting the expediency of forming a new Bible Society, and re- 
specting the objects to which, if formed, its efforts ought to be directed. Some 
persons thought a new Society unnecessary, because, in their opinion, it 
belongs appropriately to the Board of Foreign Missions to superintend the 
translation, printing and distribution of the Scriptures in heathen languages. 
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Others considered the formation of a new Society as desirable, because it 
could, as they supposed, prosecute the work of foreign translation and distri- 
bution on a larger scale and with more efficiency. A considerable portion of 
the Baptist community wished the proposed Society to cunfine its operations 
to foreign languages, believing, that, in regard to the distribution of the English 
Scriptures in our own county, it is unnecessary and inexpedient to undertake 
a work which the American Bible Society are able and willing to perform, and 
which we can, without any sacrifice of principle, codperate with them in exe- 
euting. Another portion of the brethren wished, that the new Society should 
be unrestricted in its operations, and be left at liberty to distribute the English 
Scriptures at home, if it should be found desirable. 

These different opinions being extensively prevalent among equally intelli- 
gent and conscientious men, it was anticipated, that there would be an earnest 
discussion. ‘There was, we believe, much fervent prayer, that God would 
direct the minds and hearts of the delegates. It was immediately apparent, 
that a spirit of fraternal love, and a conciliatory disposition, pervaded the body. 
There was, at the outset, a proposition for a compromise. The writer (it is 
not, he hopes, improper to say, as an explanation due to himself and others) 
offered a resolution, that a new Society be formed, and confined to foreign 
languages. He did this, at the request of a number of individuals, who, with 
himself, did not think a new Society necessary, but who were willing to yield 
their opinions on this point, with a view to preserve harmony. It was hoped, 
that this compromise would be met by a willingness, on the part of others, to 
yield their wishes respecting the range of the Society’s operations, and to con- 
fine it to foreign languages. 

The object proposed in offering the resolution was, substantially, attained. 
The compromise, on both sides, was, to a great extent, effected. The follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: 


1. * Resolved, That, under existing circumstances, it is the indispensable 
duty of the Baptist denomination in the United States to organize a distinct 
Society, for the purpose of aiding in the translation, printing and circulation of 
the Scriptures. 

2. ** Resolved, That this organization be known by the name of the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Bible Society. 

4, “© Resolved, That the Society confine its efforts, during the ensuing year, 
to the circulation of the word of God in foreign tongues. 

4. ** Resolved, That the Baptist denomination in the United States be affec- 
tionately requested to send to the Society, at its annual meeting, during the 
last week in April, 1838, their views as to the duty of the Society to engage 
in the work of home distribution.”’ 


The discussion was long and intensely interesting. Much feeling was occa- 
sionally exhibited, and some undesirable remarks were made. But, with little 
exception, an excellent spirit reigned throughout the meeting. It was, we 
believe, the largest and most intelligent assemblage of Baptist ministers and 
laymen, which has ever been held. There was a display of talent, eloquence 
and piety, which, we venture to say, no other ecclesiastical body in our coun- 
try could surpass. Our own estimate of the ability and sound principles of 
our brethren was greatly elevated. We saw, too, increased evidence, that 
our churches are firmly united. While there was an independence of opinion, 
which was worthy of Christians and of freemen, there was a kind spirit of 
conciliation. Each man, who spoke, declared his views with entire frankness; 
but when the question was taken, the vast body of delegates voted, almost in 
solid column. They all, we believe, with a few exceptions, are satisfied 
with the results of the meeting, so far as regards the present position of the 
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Society. The question, respecting the range of its operations, remains to be 
decided. We hope, that it will be discussed in a calm and fraternal spirit. 
Let each man be willing to hear his brother’s opinion, and to yield his own 
wishes to those of the majority. We see no reason, why any one should be 
pertinacicus. If it shall be determined to give to the Society an unrestricted 
range, no man will be obliged to sustain it, unless he shall choose. He who 
may still prefer to send his money to the American Bible Society, can do so. 
Let us maintain peace among ourselves, Our own union is of more impor- 
tance than any particular measures which we could adopt. No benefits, which 
would ensue from the operations of any Society, would compensate for the 
loss of harmony in our own churches. 

We have not space, at present, for further remarks. In our next number, 
we shall present a more complete notice of the proceedings of the Convention, 
and some remarks on the question which has been referred to the churches. 
We can only say, in addition, that a constitution was formed, in accordance 
with the resolutions adopted. ‘The seat of the Society is fixed in New-York. 
Rev. Spencer H. Cone was elected President; Rev. Charles G. Sommers, 
Corresponding Secretary; and William Colgate, Esq., Treasurer; with a large 
number of Vice Presidents and Managers. The Society formed in New-York 
the last year, as an incipient organization, has been merged in the new Society. 





BAPTIST BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the Board was held in Philadelphia, 
April 26. The Board have under their direction twenty-four missions,— 
twelve among the Indians, one in Hayti (W. 1.), three in Europe, in France, 
Germany and Greece, one in Africa, and seven in Asia; thirty-five stations, 
exclusive of numerous out-stations; fifty-three missionaries and assistant mis- 
sionaries, including forty-nine preachers aud six printers; one hundred and 
sixty native preachers and assistants, exclusive of assistants in the printing 
department; thirty churches, containing thirteen hundred members, of which 
more than three hundred have been baptized during the past year, and of these, 
fifty were among the Indians, and one hundred among the Karens; forty-five 
schools, containing about seven hundred scholars. ‘Twenty missionaries and 
assistant miissiunaries, appointed since the last meeting, exclusive of Karen 
assistants, have joined or are on their way to their respective missions. Three 
native assistants have been dismissed, at their own request, and one native 
assistant has been discharged. ‘There are four printing establishments, at 
Shawanoe, Maulmein, Bankok and Sadiya, to which are attached eleven 
printing presses, and founts of type for printing fourteen languages, exclusive 
of the English. The number of pages printed in the year ending December, 
1835, at Maulmein and Shawanoe, was about 8,500,000. The receipts of 
the Board, for the year ending April, 1837, were $70,000 06; and the ex- 
penditures for the same period were, $69,051 46. Of the receipts, $10,000 
were from the American and Foreign Bible Society, and upwards of $10,000 
were from Virginia, South Carolina and Georgia, for printing and circulating 
the sacred Scriptures in foreign languages. 





American Bible Society.—The twenty-first anniversary was held in New- 
York, May 11. The receipts, during the last year, were $90,578, being 
$14,320 less than the preceding year. The whole number of Bibles and 
Testaments printed during the year was 202,000. The number distributed, 
in fifteen different languages, was 206,400, making an aggregate, since the 
formation of the Society, of 2,195,670. ‘The New Testament for the blind, 
printed mainly at the Society’s expense, by the institution in Boston, is com- 
pleted in four volumes. 
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QUARTERLY LIST. 


DEATHS, 


JeremtaH Reeves, at Mount Zion, Han- 
cock county, Ga., Jan. 29, aged 64. 

Enocu Owen, at Damascus, Wayne county, 
Penn., Nov. 14, aged 68. 

Henry Hang, in Georgia, Jan. 9. 

James Boomer, in Charlton, Mass., Feb. 24, 
aged 79. 
a Law, at Sunbury, Geo., Feb. 4, aged 

Aset Harwoop, at Modest Town, Vir., 
March 22. 

Suuspak. Tripp, in Kennebunk, Me., April 
26, aged 49. 

Peter Luptow, in New-Yorx City, May 6, 
in the 40th year of his age. 

Grorce W. Cottier, in Greenville county, 
Vir. April 7. 


ORDINATIONS. 

W. J. Loomis, in New-York City, Feb. 6. 

Aurrep Larurop, in Lisbon, Me., Jan. 13. 

Saga Keirn, in Palermo, N. Y., Jan. 

4. 

Henry B. Ewe tt, in Dunkirk, N. Y., Jan. 
19. 

J. J. Futuer, in Oakfield, Genesee county, 
N. Y., Nov. 29. 

Hervey Miuver, in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
Nov. 23. 

Isaran C, CanPenTer, in Templeton, Mass., 
Jan. 8. 

Corne.ius Couttiins, in Kioke Church, Co- 
lumbia county, Ga., Jan. 15. 

E. D. Towner, in Bridgeport, Me., Feb. 2. 

Puitie G. Epmunps, at Mount Moriah 
Church, Vir., Jan. 28. 

Epwarp Freeman, at Old Town Village, 
Orono, Me., Feb. 15. 

Lorenzo Ricgr, at Whately, Mass., Feb. 8. 

NatuHan Baker, at Tyre and Junius Church, 
N. Y., Feb. 1. 

James Morris, in Ebenezer, Darlington Dis- 
trict, 8. C., Jan. 28. 


Jounson Howarp, at New-Ipswich, N. H.,, | 


Dec. 28. 

Trimotny G. Freeman, at Newport, R. L., 
March 16. 

PHILANDER Parsons, at 
March 21. 

Epwarp Dennison and Jonn Dennison, at 
Mount Zion Church, Vir., March 19. 


» New-York, 








Timotuy Futter, at South Penfield, N. Y., 
March 6. 

BensamMin F. Brasroox, in Boston, Mass., 
April 16. 

Joun O. B. Darcan, at Cheraw, S. C., April 
16. 

Danie W. Burrovens, at Craftsbury, Vt., 
March 6. 

Larkin B. Corz, at Hopkinton, N. H., 
April 19. 

Anson Granay, at Bellisle, Onondaga coun- 
ty, N. ¥., March 29. 

Josuua L. WuittEemMorg, at Dighton, Mass. 
May 4. 


CONSTITUTION OF CHURCHES. 
BAPTIST CHURCHES WERE CONSTITUTED 

At Sandisfield, Mass., Feb. 3. 

‘At Middlebury, Loudoun county, Vir.,Jan.29, 

At Mercy Seat, Nottaway county, Vir., in 
September, 1836. 

At Merical Run, Monongalia county, Vir., 
Dec. 20. 

At Natchez, Miss., Feb. 6. 

At Michigan City, Ind , Feb. 11. 

At Jackson, Tenn., Jan. 29. 

At Sesaucus, N. J., March 9. 

At Maumee City, Ohio, Jan. 8. 

At Bridgeport, Sullivan county, N. Y., Nov. 
19. 


In St. Joseph’s county, Indiana, Feb. 11. 

At Steubenville, Jefferson county, Ohio, 
Feb. 19. 

At Martinsville, Belmont county, Ohio, Dec. 
26 


At Waterloo, N. Y., April —. 

At Sugar Creek, Tenn., April 2. 

At Milton, Calhoun county, Mich., in Octo- 
ber last. 

At Sashabaw, Mich., March 1. 

At Moorefield, Harrison county, Ohio. 

At Litchfield, Me., April 22. 

At Perry, Pike county, Ill., Feb. 26. 

At Oxford, Mass., May 10. 


DEDICATIONS. 
BAPTIST MEETING-HOUSES WERE DEDICATED 
Tn Pine Street, Philadelphia, Feb. 15, for the 
Union Colored Baptist Church. 
In Adrian, Ohio, about the Ist of March. 
At Oxford, Mass., May 10. 


Eprrortrat Norr.—We have observed, that some of the newspapers have ascribed arti- 


cles in the Review to the editor, which were not written by him. 
ceived compliments to which he was not entitled, and incurred censures which he di 


deserve. 


e has, in this way, re- 
not 


He begs leave to repeat a few sentences from the “Introduction,” contained in 


the first No. of the Review: “‘ The editor must, of course, exercise the right of rejectin 


article, or of expunging portions of it, as he may judge to be proper. 


an 
He will feel it tobe a 


duty, to exclude every thing which, in his opinion, would do harm; but he will not feel him- 
self obliged, nor at liberty, to reject every thing which may not coincide with his own indi- 


vidual views. 


He will not hold himself personally responsible, except for the articles 
which he may himself write, and which he will indicate by the signature Eprror.” 


We 


may add, that we consider the Review as the property of the whule denomination, and open 
for the discussion, within a certain range, of any topics which affect the interests of our 


churches. 
with sufficient ability, and in a proper spirit. 


We will insert essays, on Loth sides of a subject, provided that they he written 








